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ABSTRACT 


Knowledge of work already done is a necessary preliminary to scientific pro- 
cedure. Through misfortune rather than fault the Hs American sociologists were 
able to satisfy this condition only in a meager degree. Consciousness of the lack of 
social science in general is a late achievement. Sociological consciousness is a special- 
ized phase of the more general apprehension. The outline, to which the first section 
is an introduction, sketches certain methodological developments in the older divisions 
of social science, which proved to be antecedents of sociology. In brief, attempts to 
interpret human experience have advanced from mysticism to criticism, and to dif- 
ferentiated and specialized criticism. The exhibit which is to follow indicates certain 
gradations in this progress which emerged in sociology. Waymarks of the evolution 
of sociology are wend chiefly from German methodologists, because their influence 
upon the generation of American scholars who won academic recognition for the subject 
is more evident and cumulative than other sequences. 


The Sociological Review, Volume XI, Number 1, 1919, opens 
with a paper by Mr. S. H. Swinny, entitled “Sociology: Its Suc- 
cesses and Its Failures.”” Discounting the insularity which Ameri- 

* Outline and materials for an introductory course for graduates. The article 
“Sociology” in the Encyclopaedia Americana is virtually a prospectus of this course. 
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cans detect in nearly all British handlings of social theory, the paper 
contains edifying suggestions. We quote: 


From very early ages men have been interested in social problems, questions 
of government and economics, of the relations between different classes in the 
same communities, or between communities organized in different ways. 
But the existence and recognition of such problems did not necessarily involve 
their solution, or the possibility of their scientific treatment, any more than 
the strong interest of mankind in the maintenance of health and the cure of 
disease led in early times to biology or to the application of science to the 
medical art. For the study of the more complex sciences there is needed 
both the development of the scientific spirit and the establishment of those 
scientific laws in the simpler sciences on which the more complex rest 

In reality, however, investigations undertaken solely with immediate 
practical ends are hardly more favorable to the building up of abstract science 
when the purpose is construction, than when it is destruction. Kepler in 
astronomy, Galileo in mechanics, were not thinking of particular improvements 
in navigation or machinery, still less did they limit and control their work by 
reference to those practical needs. Darwin took many of his illustrations 
from the practice of stock-breeders, but his great discovery was no outcome of a 
crusade to improve the breed of cattle. The three great sociologists of the 
nineteenth century, Comte, Spencer, and Le Play,' though they were all deeply 
interested in the human future, and valued social studies chiefly as a basis 
for the wise ordering of social life, desiring in Comte’s words, to know, in order 
to foresee, and so provide; yet recognized that for the first purpose, discovering 
laws of social structure and progress, a disinterested study of all relevant facts 
was necessary—a study similar in spirit to that of the great physicists, chemists 
and biologists. Possible applications of social sequences would not help in 
their discovery, however useful they might be when once discovered to direct 
and control social action 

This very brief? account of the history of sociology, reduced of necessity 
to a bare and uninteresting catalogue, may nevertheless be sufficient to show 
that considerable success has been obtained in building up an ordered knowledge 
of social structure and development, especially if we consider that sociology 
had to await the growth of the simpler sciences on which it rests, nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that its present state has, reasonably or unreasonably, 
given rise to much disappointment. Complaint is made that it gives us no 
adequate foreknowledge, and therefore no guidance in action, that there is no 
agreement among sociologists as to general principles, and that such laws as 
have been formulated are inapplicable to concrete cases. From one standpoint 
it has no relevance to the actual social world; from another, it is a mere collec- 
tion of odds and ends, empirical rules, unconnected suggestions, unworthy of 


t The merits of this estimate will be considered later in the course. 
2 And, we may add, quite misleading. 
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the name of science, according as the view of the social reformer or the socio- 
logical student is adopted. Without challenging these pessimistic opinions, 
I propose to consider what are the causes that have hitherto retarded the 
progress of sociology, either generally throughout the scientific world, or under 
the special circumstances of these islands. These difficulties may be ranged 
under six heads: 
(1) The complexity of the science. 
(2) The abuse of speciaiism. 
(3) Materialism. 
(4) The failure to distinguish between science and its practical applications. 
(5) The close connection of the subject matter with human interests and 
ambitions, feelings and prejudices; and 
(6) In great part as a result of this, the neglect of what has been already 
done, the resolve to start anew from the beginning. 
Some of these difficulties are inherent in varying degrees in all sciences, some 
are specially characteristic of sociology; some are due to the folly of sociologists, 
some to the general infirmity of human nature. 


After summary treatment of the first five difficulties, Mr. Swinny 


continues: 

(6) The neglect of work already accomplished.—It is partly at least as a 
result of the preceding, of the desire of so many investigators to discover not 
what is true, but what is useful to support their plans, that sociology suffers 
from this particular feature, that everyone proposes to start a new sociology 
of his own. In other sciences, the work already accomplished is taken as the 
starting point—not indeed as something absolute and unalterable, but as the 
foundation for new discoveries which in their turn will confirm, invalidate or 
modify what has hitherto been received. Even when an innovator rejects his 
predecessor’s work, he at least thinks it necessary to examine it, and give 
reason for his dissent. It is in this way that all the earlier sciences have grown. 
It is this method that has been pursued even by the early sociologists. Vico, 
founding himself on the Baconian methods, rejected many of the doctrines of 
Hobbs, but only after a careful and reasoned examination. Comte accepted 
much of the work of the eighteenth century, and only modified the results 
obtained as a consequence of a discriminating study of Montesquieu and 
Condorcet. But now we find students who have never read Comte or Spencer, 
who perhaps have never even heard of Le Play, starting out to found sociology 
as if it were virgin land, still untilled or perhaps only just discovered. The 
results are sometimes ludicrous; as when a learned American professor unwit- 
tingly repeats Vico, Chicago having actually progressed as far as Naples had 
done—two hundred years before.t Sociology must come into line with the 


other sciences. 

*It would be interesting to learn more details about the supposed occasion for 
this sneer. Certainly Dr. George E. Vincent was lecturing at the University of Chicago 
on Vico as a pioneer in sociology a quarter of a century ago—as soon as the doors of 
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In this country, the last three dangers are particularly strong. We have 
not a large body of professional investigators, like the university professors of 
some foreign lands, and we are therefore spared the importance attached to 
minor points or trivial discoveries, or the wordy controversies about nothing 
of moment; but on the other hand we suffer from the occupation of the field 
to a large extent by men, sometimes without training in science and often 
devotees of particular social reforms. Without them it is difficult to keep a 
Sociological Society in existence, with them it is difficult to keep it sociological. 
It tends to become, as in the description of a previous society of somewhat 
similar aims, occupied only with the three D’s, “Drink, Drains, and Divorce.” 
This is not to deny the place of practical applications, always provided the 
discoveries and applications are separately pursued, and the applications are 
applications of real scientific knowledge, such for instance as the applications 
by the Civics Committee of the work of Comte and Le Play. Here in England, 
the whole atmosphere has been rendered unfavorable to disinterested science 
both by the habits engendered in the industrial revolution, and even earlier 
by the accommodation and compromises of constitutional and parliamentary 
government. Yet in spite of all this, England in the past has made immense 
contributions to science. Happily, the war with Germany has given a new 
orientation to our studies and our scientific ideals. We no longer worship 
the spirit of detail, characteristic of Germany. Perhaps we shall now turn to 
the larger views and more organic conceptions of France. There has been 
another danger, not perhaps general, like those I enumerate, but very obvious 
here, in the U.S.A., and above all in Germany,' of giving up all thought of 
generalization and of allowing science, and especially social science, to become 
a mere matter of the collection and docketing of facts. This was called avoiding 
‘premature generalization,” though the propriety of a generalization depends 
on its conformity with the known facts—few or many—it being liable to modifi- 
cation or rejection as new evidence comes to light. To collect facts without 
generalizing when possible, is to run the risk of being smothered by one’s own 
accumulations. It is of happy augury that the Germans, the great exemplars 
of this plan, have lost that influence over the human intellect, which was perhaps 
as harmful as their power in more material spheres. 

The problems of sociology are difficult and beset with dangers—but man has 
surmounted other difficulties and braved other dangers. Let us go forward, 
warily it may be, but still with good heart and hope, carrying on the work of 
our predecessors and preparing the way for those who shall come after us. 


the University were fairly open. Not even the Germans imagine that every time they 
set down a commonplace they must document the whole succession of utterers of it, 
back to the time when it was a novelty. 

* It is to be hoped that the course now to be developed will at least dispose of the 
impression that we do well when we classify methodological tendencies under national 
labels. 
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In recent years I have come to the conclusion that the best 
way of finding out what sociology is, and what it is worth, is to 
approach it historically. I hold the same opinion about the best 
ways of studying all the other social sciences, but the larger matter 
need not be argued. 

Until 1917 I had not acted on this later belief. I had started 
my own treatment of sociology each year in the graduate school 
with a course on general sociology; that is, an introduction to 
the technique of sociology. 

In general, Mr. Swinny’s phrase, “neglect of what has been 
already done,” sums up my reasons for the belief that a survey of 
the history of sociology is the best preparation for intelligent and 
creative work in the subject. 

A few years ago Mr. Carnegie gave $10,000,000 to endow retiring 
allowances for college professors. A board of trustees was appointed 
to administer the fund. The director of the foundation set to work 
on a plan to provide from the proceeds of the fund comfortable 
incomes for the old age of all professors in a certain grade of institu- 
tions in the United States and Canada. Presently he had worked 
out a scheme which was a beauty on paper. The trustees promptly 
approved it. Soon it was published, and it was hailed by the 
academic world as a wonder, surprise, and admiration. For a few 
years the men who were eligible received their monthly checks from 
the fund and were happy; while others who, though equally needy, 
for one reason or another were ineligible, waxed more and more 
envious. Then came a note of apprehension. The director of 
the fund let fall a hint that the task undertaken by the fund might 
turn out to be beyond its earning capacity. Then Mr. Carnegie 
added a large sum to his original gift. Still the liabilities of the 
fund proved to be in excess of the income. Again in a short time 
the announcement was made by the director which was convertible 
into the plain English that the fund was bankrupt. What was 
the matter? Why, exactly the same thing which Mr. Swinny 
finds to be one of the matters with sociology. The organizers of 
the enterprise neglected to find out “what has already been done” 
in similar lines. The consequence was that they wasted valuable 
years, and brought discredit and suspicion upon a worthy under- 
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taking, by trying to extemporize experience. If they had investi- 
gated more thoroughly than they did, they would have learned 
that in various countries of Europe, England especially, and to 
a certain extent in this country, a vast amount of experimentation 
is on record which has eliminated certain ideas as impracticable, 
and has validated certain other ideas which must be assimilated 
in a feasible scheme of old-age insurance. It has worked out 
therefore, that the Carnegie Foundation, after humiliating failure, 
has done what it should have done in the first place. It has studied 
as thoroughly as it could all previous experience in related enter- 
prises, and it has reorganized its whole plan so as to give full value 
to all discoverable experience bearing on its purpose. 

For more reasons than one the Carnegie episode might well be 
adopted as the classical analogy to picture one of the most out- 
standing weaknesses of the social sciences in general, and of sociology 
in particular. Speaking now of the latter only, and confining 
myself for the moment to sociology in the United States—a few 
scholars a generation ago became dissatisfied with the way things 
were going among the different social sciences. After fretting 
fruitlessly for a while, they decided to create a science of their own. 
They advertised that they were going to furnish the world with a 
science that would correct the errors of the older and futile social 
sciences.‘ They would substitute a social science as it should be, 
capable of explaining all about society, including principles and 
rules for guiding society in the future toward a speedy perfection. 
They adopted the name “‘sociology,” and I am frank to admit that 
they accepted it as a compliment when, after a few years, European 
scholars began to refer to “sociology” as “the American science.” 

In the light of matured experience there is something pathetic 
about the earlier history of sociology in the United States. Its 
outstanding and ingrowing fault was “neglect of what had been 
already done.” We did not know that much of anything had 
been done, and we were not under sense of responsibility for finding 
out whether anything had been done. We were thus in a pitiably 
amateurish attitude. From the viewpoint of modern science, the 
first step in science is finding out what has already been done in 


* I was one of them; and this way of putting it is humble confession. 
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the particular field. Even our elementary schooling is based upon 
this principle. Children are taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, to save them from spending their lives vainly trying to do 
over again, without assistance, what it took centuries for previous 
men to work out; viz., ways of recording and uttering their ideas 
by symbols that have readily understood meanings. If we are 
going to be carpenters, we do not go apart by ourselves and try to 
invent novel types of tools. We get a chance to learn how to use 
tools already invented. Possibly in the course of our lifetime we 
may learn how to put one or more of those tools to more skilful 
uses than has been the wont of previous carpenters; or we may add 
one or more to the tools previously in existence. 

So in the abstract or generalizing sciences. To save enormous 
waste it is unquestionable economy to spend all the time necessary 
finding out what has previously been done. One of the readiest 
ways of distinguishing the educated from the uneducated man is 
to probe into the acquaintance of the man in question with other 
workers in the field in which he claims knowledge. In my experi- 
ence as editor of the American Journal of Sociology for twenty-seven 
years, I have found this test to be an almost invariably reliable 
criterion for deciding whether a man has anything to say that 
I can afford to spend my time considering. What does he know 
about the attempts that other people have made to throw light 
upon the particular subject which he is discussing? The men are 
relatively few who have qualified themselves to illuminate any 
kind of social relations by finding out what has been done, and what 
attempts and failures to do something on the problems in question 
are on record for our instruction. The men are relatively numerous 
whose boldness as expositors of social problems amounts to folly, 
in part because of obtrusive ignorance of the experience of previous 
men with similar problems. 

Whether would-be social scientists understand it or not, the 
indicated task for social science, before it is entitled to the name 
science at all, is to interpret the meaning of human experience, and 
to find out how human experience may be directed in the future toward 
a larger output of life-values. To be fully equipped as historian, 
or political scientist, or economist, or sociologist, or psychologist, 
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one should know all the blind gropings toward understanding of 
human experience, all the gradual systematizings of theories about 
human experience, all the tools of analysis which have been devised 
for inquiry into human experience, all the tentative conclusions 
which have been reached about cause and effect in human experi- 
ence, all the expired and surviving hypotheses in explanation of 
human experience, and all the methods of inquiry which at the 
present time have stood the test of trial and are rated by scholars 
as fit for use in further investigation. This course is an attempt 
to make a beginning in forming such acquaintance in a very general 
way for social science as a whole, and in a slightly more detailed 
way for sociology in particular. 

In short, an enormous amount of effort has been expended, 
for how much more than 2,500 years we cannot accurately measure, 
on ways and means of understanding the human lot. Those efforts 
have resulted in certain conventional ways of considering the human 
lot. The primary course in respectable social science must cover 
introduction to those conventional ways of approach. Otherwise 
we begin far in the rear of the positions which our predecessors 
have occupied. We commit ourselves to experiences which are 
unnecessary because men before our time have done exploration, 
and left the record of it, which in part or wholly anticipates our 
attempts. Whether that record is of success or failure, it at all 
events notifies us whether further effort of that particular sort is 
necessary. 

Our present business then is to make out connections between 
this special procedure in social science which goes by the name 
“sociology” and all the other procedures in social science which 
severally and collectively try to interpret the human lot. By and 
large these experiences, from the dawn of history, have more nearly 
resembled the game of blind man’s buff than they resemble scientific 
procedure as it would be defined by a modern methodologist. 
Yet modern scientific procedure has been the outgrowth of these 
same blind-man’s-buff antecedents. There is enough still left of 
the blind-man’s—buff sort of pseudo-science to make the judicious 
grieve. As I have said, one of the most effective ways of showing 
up near science, or not-near-at-all science, and of justifying respon- 
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sible science, is to keep in mind the stages of growth through 
which consciousness of what is involved in reliable knowledge of 
social relations has emerged. These generalities have reached far 
beyond the early stages of the argument, and we return to first 
principles. 

Early in the nineteenth century the idea took possession of 
leading scholars in Europe that the chief scripture given for our 
instruction in the conduct of life is human experience. The 
consequence followed at once that this supreme scripture must be 
studied with all possible zeal. Feverish explorings of human 
experience followed, and the different types of search presently 
took the forms which we know as the “social sciences,”’ chiefly 
history, political economy, political science, later ethnology, 
anthropology, psychology, statistics, and sociology. 

A rudimentary fact about each of these so-called sciences is 
that its devotees usually supposed that i¢ was the one and sufficient 
key to unlock the secrets of human experience. Each thereupon 
developed a provincialism of its own and advertised it as the wisdom 
inculcated by human experience. 

It would be possible and instructive to draw a parallel between 
the vagaries of the social scientists of various names, in trying to 
get wisdom from human experience, and the different schools of 
biblical interpretation. Just as theorists of innumerable sorts 
have mangled and shredded the Bible so as to make it teach the 
most incongruous and contradictory counterfeits of wisdom; just as 
believing and unbelieving students of the Bible alike have abstracted 
phrases from it, and constructed those abstractions into systems of 
positive or negative faith, more or less distantly related to the 
substantial contents of the Bible when comprehended in its genetic 
relations, so the different exponents of social science tore human 
experience to pieces, and reconstructed the shreds and patches 
which particularly interested them into so many competing inter- 
pretations of human experience. 

Using an arbitrary date for convenience, it may be said that 
at the turning-point, 1870, the so-called “‘social sciences” had not 
passed this stage of fragmentary, uncorrelated, and consequently 
heterogeneous interpretation of human experience. In the rough 
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this is still the case. Only a few men in the world are aware of the 
rudimentary and fragmentary condition of the so-called social 
sciences. We are in the full tide of the movement to advance into 
a more mature stage of social science. Sociology is an incident 
of that movement. Initself sociology is not likely to be permanently 
different in its relations to social science as a whole from the other 
divisions of social science. Each of these has concentrated its 
attention upon a selected aspect of human experience. Temporarily 
and accidentally sociology has functioned as an advocate of co- 
operation among the social sciences, in order to make progress 
from a rabble of pseudo-social sciences into a comprehensive social 
science. This responsibility does not belong of right to sociology 
more than to any other division of social science; but under present 
circumstances the sociologists feel most concern about emphasizing 
the necessity.’ 

In fact, human experience is one volume. It must be read as 
a whole. Each part must give meaning to every other part. 
It may and must be analyzed into its elements. It can be under- 
stood only by synthesis of its elements. 

Ever since 1800 there has been a broadening and deepening 
of the belief that human experience is the chief source of science. 
At the same time the case has been making up for fusion of sciences 
into a comprehensive federation of science. In that process each 
pretended independent science has become on the one hand more 
scientific, on the other hand less independent. That is, real science 
has developed in actual interdependence of each science upon all 
science. 

This course is necessarily restricted to those phases of this 
evolution which are closest to the development of sociology. The 
immediate purpose is to show that sociology was not created by 
the fiat of a few individuals who had no attachments to previous 
and contemporary scientific growth. On the contrary, sociology 
was merely the latest differentiation of scientific procedure within 
a containing movement which must be understood in general in 
order properly to understand the functions of sociology.’ 


* See Small, “The Future of Sociology,” Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society, XV (1920), 174 (esp. p. 186). 
2 See Encyc. Amer., article “Sociology,” p. 208. 
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The plain truth about the so-called social sciences is this: 
Human beings had been in the world an unknown number of cen- 
turies. Human beings were born, they worried through their brief 
terms of struggle to keep themselves alive, they begot offspring, 
and they died—all this pitiful minimum occupied probably far 
and away the greater part of the total expired time of the human 
race on the earth up to date, before it occurred to anybody to reflect 
very much upon what was taking place among human beings, 
beyond that rule-of-thumb reflection necessary in the hand-to-mouth 
processes of keeping alive. Then followed, in different branches 
of the human race, the stages which we may call the mythologizing 
era—the stages in which a few peculiar people in each tribe or race 
dreamed daydreams about what was happening in the world. 
These people wove their dreams into mental tapestries which after 
a while were copied pretty generally into mental pictures carried 
in the brains of the members of the respective tribe or race. These 
cartoons, for instance the Homeric or the Virgilian cosmology, or 
the conceptions of the beginning of the world, and specifically of 
the Hebrew people, carried in the Book of Genesis, for no-one- 
knows-how-long satisfied, or at least appeased, the demands of 
men’s curiosity about all the human affairs which lay apparently 
outside the range of the everyday struggle for existence. The 
eras in which these mental fabrications dominated thinking 
include the first two of the three “stages” into which Comte 
would have divided human history, viz., first the theological, 
second the metaphysical. The facts which Comte was feeling 
after were, in a word, that all peoples, until recently, have accepted 
the fancy pictures which their seers have offered them as reports 
of reality, instead of demanding literal returns. Furthermore, the 
makers of these fancy pictures, in all races, have inclined at first 
to draw them in terms of imaginary supernatural beings, in imagi- 
nary dealings with actual human beings. This stage would be 
illustrated by the Homeric account of the siege of Troy, in which 
the result was described not as the necessary effect of military 
causes, but as the arbitrary reversal of military causation through 
the intervention of partisan gods. The same mental stage and 
process are illustrated by the story of the Israelites crossing the 
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Red Sea, or of the miraculous provisioning of the Israelites with 
manna. 

Then the next more sophisticated stage of thinking about 
human experiences, the stage which Comte called the metaphysical, 
is that in which there is less use of imaginary supernatural person- 
alities, and more use of generalizations which have the logical réle 
of universal principles. Familiar specimens of these, on the 
purely rational or cognitive side, have become almost proverbial 
in survivals from the Platonic or Aristotelian philosophy. Equally 
typical and still more familiar specimens peculiarly ethical are the 
leading thoughts of the later, more spiritual Hebrew prophets.’ 

When I say that people’s thoughts about human experience 
have been mostly uncritical I am trying to convey the meaning 
that people in general have been content to accept versions of 
human experience without inquiring closely into the credibility or 
the sufficiency of the evidence in support of the versions, or into 
the conclusiveness of the inferences drawn from the evidence. 
The same proposition may be put in the form: as a rule, people 
have been credulous instead of critical. This rule has held good, 
not merely of the untutored masses, but relatively of the men who 
have presumed to teach the masses.’ 

These propositions convey the truth about the so-called social 
sciences not less than about human thinking in general. There 
is merely a difference of degree between the man on the street in 
Rome two thousand years ago, who believed that Atlas carried 
the world on his shoulders, and the professors who were lecturing 
on history, and literature, and law, and theology, and politics, and 
economics in European universities in 1800. With enormous 
differences in detail of sophistication and with conspicuous excep- 
tions, yet, measured by the standards which their successors profess 
to use today, these holdovers from the eighteenth century were still 
as a rule men who took tradition very nearly at face value, instead 
of compelling it to produce its credentials. In 1800 the world of 
human experience had been explored by numberless observers 


* Cf. Encyc. Amer., article “Sociology,” p. 206, second column. 
2 For instances in the case of an eighteenth-century writer, see Small, The Camer- 
alists, pp. 310, 311, 312. 
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whose competence and incompetence to see what passed before 
their sight covered an immeasurable gamut of variation; and all 
that had been observed in human experience had been passed upon 
by innumerable thinkers and philosophers correspondingly unequal 
in their qualifications for summary judgments. On the whole we 
may characterize the body of tradition that had passed as social 
science up to 1800 as unsophisticated, unreliable, irresponsible. 
Then began a movement which in about eighty years made social 
science relatively sophisticated, reliable, responsible. The dif- 
ferentiation of sociology was one of the incidents of this evolution. 
This has not been the conception of their specialty which American 
sociologists as a rule have held. This course, then, is primarily 
an attempt to show the vital connections between sociology and 
the whole modern unfolding of social science. 

In other words, this course should make plain that the movement 
of thought in the United States which is known by the name 
“sociology” is not an isolated phenomenon. It is not a freak. 
It is not something that has an existence by itself, independent of 
and unrelated to the rest of the thinking of mankind. It should 
show that the precise contrary is the case. The sort of thinking 
that men in the line of succession from Lester F. Ward, in the 
United States, have been doing, is simply the inevitable evolution 
of thinking which had been done by philosophers, and historians, 
and political scientists, and economists, and psychologists before 
the type of thinking distinctly known as sociology was differentiated. 
The germs of everything that is valid in sociological thinking were 
already present in the older types of thinking, before the sociological 
movement took visible shape. Men who were content with the 
older types of thinking simply were not aware that the undeveloped 
germs of new-thought activities were worth developing. A few 
men were dissatisfied with the old types of thinking. That is, 
they believed these older types did not go far enough, did not 
penetrate deep enough, did not arrive at reality enough. They 
did not say in so many words that the old types of thinking had 
actually turned up clues to more penetrating thinking. They did 
not even at first realize that they were following clues which 
predecessors had found. They actually followed out clues that 
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the more conventional men disregarded. We can see now that these 
sociologists were simply taking up activities which carried on the 
processes of intellectual evolution, at points where the more tradi- 
tionally minded men stopped. The latter were comparatively 
content with statical repetition of what had been thought before. 

In other words, between 1800 and 1880 everything that we now 
call social science went through a change which may be likened to 
the passing of an individual from babyhood to adolescence. The 
sociologists have not generally appreciated the fact that their 
specialty came into existence as an organic part of this maturing 
of social science as a whole. In fact we can understand neither 
our own division of labor nor social science in the large unless we 
are fully aware of this connection. The chief aim of this course 
then is to exhibit the whole modern sociological movement as an 
integral part of the transition of social science in general from the 
amateurish to the scientific stage. In short, sociology was not born 
without parents. Its lineage is as old as men’s efforts to understand 
the human lot. Its immediate ancestors, although few of these 
men recognized their offspring, were the scholars who changed the 
childish social science of 1800 into the adolescent social science 
of 1880. 

The sociologists gathered their impulse from factors in the work 
of previous social scientists which were regarded as relatively 
negligible by the men whose thinking had worked out these mental 
factors. Sociology is thus another case of “‘the stone which the 
builders refused.” It has not become “the head stone of the 
corner.” It has at least taken an important place in the scientific 
structure. 

However we express the matter, the truth to be inserted into 
the record is that sociology is not a tangent, shooting off from 
nowhere toward nowhere relative to the steady orbit of human 
thought. Sociology is a normal advance of human thought from 
less developed to more developed dealings with the human reality. 
The work which the sociologists have been doing would inevitably 
have been done sooner or later by somebody, under some sort of 
name, or without a distinctive name, unless the human mind 
ceased to concern itself with explanation of human experience. 
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Indeed, there is the wherewithal for a brilliant Doctor’s dissertation 
on the subject ‘‘Sociology outside the Ranks of the Sociologists.” 
It would be possible to make a dramatic exhibit of the smuggling 
into conventional social science, not to speak of popular thought, 
of processes of sociological analysis and construction that have been 
carried on in all the social sciences, during the last two decades in 
particular, by men who mostly have denied with scorn, and often 
with curses, that they have anything in common with sociology. 

The limitations of this discussion compel recourse to those 
indexes of the movement which are least obscure. Accordingly 
the following analysis will make use of German incidents more 
freely than evidences from other countries. It was by no means 
purely a German movement; but the relations of the rapid develop- 
ments in different divisions of social science to one another are 
more obvious in German scholarship than elsewhere, and they 
accordingly are most available for exposition of an evolution which 
followed parallel or converging courses throughout the Western 
World. 

The movement will be described from our own point of view, 
not from that of the men who took part in it between 1800 and the 
present. That is, we shall look back upon the movement so as 
to bring meanings to light which were not visible, or less visible 
to the actors at the time, which have acquired significance through 
consequents not credibly foreshadowed. All the incidents that 
were woven into the movement have value for us in the present 
connection only as they proved to promote a complex of processes 
one outcome of which was sociology as we know it. We shall try 
to formulate what occurred, not merely what the executive agents 
of the occurrences had in mind and set forth in articulate plans. 
We shall proceed in this way in order specifically to waive the 
question, How much of the outcome which is now visible was 
consciously in the purposes of the men whose work we must 
evaluate? We must ask less about the workers with whom we 
shall be concerned: What did they deliberately will to do? and 
more: What did their work amount to? 

Like all investigators, the students of social science in the 
early nineteenth century were, on the one hand, like the young 
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men who volunteer as soldiers in any war. They do so in response 
to certain deep impulses and under the stimulus of certain more 
or less undefined purposes, but at the same time with certain quite 
concrete and immediate aims. When they are once at the front, 
they find themselves so submerged in the details of their special 
work that they may know less than men at a distance what the 
great operations are to which their particular movements are 
subordinate; and they may know still less about the unforeseen 
tendencies which their individual services are actually energizing. 
These early-nineteenth-century scholars both foresaw and did not 
foresee. We shall concern ourselves very little with charting the 
limitations of their vision, and we shall do all we can to exhibit the 
results which their work had for method in social science, and 
particularly for that division of labor in social science that we call 
sociology." 

It is not always possible to show that a given fact discovered 
in one field of knowledge has any relation to facts in other fields of 
knowledge. It is scarcely possible, however, to make out the rela- 
tions between a fact in one field of knowledge and the processes which 
are of first concern to investigators in that field, without uncovering 
similarities of relationship between details in that field and details 
in other fields. For example, after the effect of a baser currency 
upon the circulation of a better currency had received the formula- 
tion known as Gresham’s Law, it was easier to assert the moral 
commonplace that a baser ethical code, tolerated in a given society, 
tends to supplant a nobler. It is certain, at all events, that since 
1800 there has been on the whole an accelerated process of the 
infiltration of ideas between all the different departments of knowl- 
edge within the range of the social sciences, not to speak of recipro- 
cal modifications between the physical and the social sciences. This 
process, on the one hand, has reacted universally on the methods 
of all the divisions of social science. For instance, there have 
developed since 1800 so-called “historical schools” in each of the 
major divisions of social science. Whether or not the men inside 
or outside of these schools have correctly apprehended the historical 
factor, the emergence of these “schools” has attested partial assimi- 


t See Encyc. Amer., loc. cit. 
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lation, by men not primarily historians, of the lesson upon which 
historians have placed all sorts of emphases since 1800; viz., that 
we cannot fully know any human fact, or any human situation, without 
knowing it in its relations as a consequence of its antecedents. On 
the other hand, the same interchange of influence is evident in 
the fact that historians in recent decades have rendered cumulative 
homage to the discovery of the lateral types of social investigation, 
so to speak; i.e., while thinking of historical investigation as 
longitudinal alone, we cannot fully know any historical epoch or 
episode. We must be able to see it also as an item of the entire 
contemporary plexus of human activities. Hence the ill repute of 
that type of history which asks for credence simply as history of any 
selected filament of human relations, whether war, diplomacy, 
economics, art, dogma, or whatever. 

In short, and again anticipating, science of all sorts, and for our 
interest particularly social science, has ceased to be predominantly 
a wisdom about more or less arbitrarily delimited “‘provinces,”’ 
and it has become first and foremost a technique of dealing with 
“problems.” Human problems have aspects which have to be 
investigated in turn by the use of techniques which have been 
respectively brought to a high degree of efficiency by one or another 
of the departments of knowledge as conceived and controlled in 
the obsolescent provincial way. Today, however, the investigator 
of problems asserts his right to use every tool of investigation 
which is available for dealing with any aspect of his problem which 
he may have encountered. In other words, the method of social 
science today merges into the method of correlation instead of 
resting with the method of abstraction. 

We come now to the particular application of all this to that 
latest of the major divisions of labor in social science known as 
“sociology.” As was pointed out above, the earlier sociologists 
betrayed their intellectual consanguinity with their contemporaries 
by proclaiming themselves the high priests of an independent 
cult, to which independent cult, however, they in the same breath 
declared, all other scientific cults must one day acknowledge their 
subordination. We need not stop to specify the particulars in 
which this state of mind was a survival, not merely of eighteenth- 
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century provincialism, but of the still more archaic mythologism 
referred to in the beginning of this introduction. Nor need we 
ask whether all sociologists even now have entirely freed themselves 
from the bonds of this earlier misconception. The central fact for 
our present purpose is that sociology is primarily a specialization 
of technique in social science for which the older social sciences 
had been discovering problems, and fashioning rude tools, and 
trying out tentative processes, long before the workers in those 
divisions of science were aware that they were creating a demand 
for a new division of labor; and long before there were enough 
recruits for this division of labor to be taken seriously by their 
more conventionalized colleagues. By sociology, at this point, 
let us understand, not any abstractly defined procedure, but 
literally the work which systematic thinkers have carried on under 
that name since Comte in France, Schaffle in Germany, and Herbert 
Spencer in England. This sociology then is something unthinkable 
except as an energizing of certain pryings into human facts, the 
competence for which had been developed, the preliminaries for 
which had been practiced, the rougher tools for which had been 
fashioned during apprenticeships in one or another of the older 
social sciences. 

Sociology is not a comet as popularly pictured; viz., a body in 
space coming from nowhere and bound nowhere. Sociology is 
merely one among several major responses to that demand which 
began to be urgent shortly after 1800, for closer approaches to 
objectivity in our conceptions of human life. Virtually, and in some 
cases almost literally, the sociologists said: ‘‘We may accomplish 
this closer approach to precise knowledge of the human mystery by 
going ahead in the line of clues to human relations which historian, 
legist, economist and mental philosopher have proposed, and by 
persisting in the use of these clues as long as they put us on the 
track of details in human relations which have not been analyzed 
down to their ultimate elements by any other method.” In one 
respect sociology is to the older divisions of social science what the 
use of the spectroscope is to chemistry, or blood analysis to physi- 
ology. That is, it is the addition of a certain technique by means 
of which phenomena partially investigated by other techniques 
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may be still further investigated. Note that this is in flat contra- 
diction of the ways in which the subject has been presented, and 
as a rule still is presented by sociologists. 


Every once in a while some economist, quite likely in the most 
conciliatory spirit, seriously taxes the sociologists’ control of their 
risibles by repeating in public that smug imagining of the earlier 
economists that political economy deals with things as they are, 
sociology deals with things as (the sociologists think) they ought 
to be. As though the forms and behaviors of human groups in 
general are less “things as they are” than interpretation of certain 
artificially abstracted and generalized phenomena conceived as 
“the market,” and assumed by hypothesis to be the performances 
of “the economic man”! As though the mental contents and 
social attitudes of members of a trade union, or an employers’ 
association, are less “things as they are”’ than statistics of the 
supply and demand of labor and capital! 

In fact, from Herodotus to Lenin and Trotsky, there has never 
been a pretense of understanding social facts which was not accom- 
panied, in the mind of the pretender, by some form and force of 
desire to use the knowledge for the sake of control, i.e., to know facts 
as they are in order to make the facts as the would-be knower 
thinks they ought to be. The differences between historians, 
political scientists, economists, on the one hand, and sociologists 
on the other, are not chiefly along the line of cleavage which the 
economic imagination has drawn. Granting, to simplify the 
argument, that the sociologists thus far have averaged somewhat 
more sanguine than practicers of the more traditional techniques 
about the date and the degree of possible transmutation of things 
as they are into things as they should be, it remains true that the 
essential meaning of sociology, as a phase in the development of 
method in social science, is that it has pursued investigations of 
which the older social techniques had consciously or unconsciously 
encountered the necessity, but for which the older techniques 
furnished neither the apparatus, nor the personnel, nor the mandate. 
Declaring their independence of obstructive orthodoxy in social 
science, the sociologists proceeded to follow out discoveries already 
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made but undervalued by other social scientists; or they made 
previous discoveries points of departure for the development of a 
program, first as general sociology, later as social psychology. 
Men had to become Ishmaels from the tents of the recognized 
social sciences, and they had to take their chances of becoming 
legitimized by academic adoption as sociologists, in order that 
social science as a whole might enter upon its next cycle of evolution. 
The reconstruction of all social science is proceeding today, whether 
particular social scientists are aware of itornot. The basis of recon- 
struction is the more or less openly avowed perception that social 
science will remain superficial until it has built its foundation 
upon adequate knowledge of the psychical and physical antecedents 
and concomitants of social behavior. Sociology and psychology 
are those members of the family of social science which are concen- 
trating their attention most directly upon the work of laying these 
foundations. 

We cannot fuliy understand anything human unless, among other 
ways of apprehension, we understand it genetically, i.e., in its 
growth, in its evolution. Present problems of social interpretation 
are no exceptions to this rule. We cannot take a fully intelligent 
part in today’s thinking unless we are intelligent about the antece- 
dents which have prepared the way for present thinking. Hence 
the résumé which is to follow, of certain achievements since 1880, 
first of the historians, second of the economists, third of the political 
scientists, which prove to have been progenic of sociology. 

The limitations of this survey must, however, be still more 
explicitly defined. The plan certainly does not contemplate even 
a prospectus of a complete history of social science, not even a 
prospectus of a complete history of a single division of labor in 
social science, not even of sociology.* The attempt will not even 
be made to signalize achievements of historians, political economists, 
political scientists which to historians, political economists, political 
scientists themselves are the most notable accomplishments of their 
division of labor. The aim is not to find in the work of historians, 
political scientists, and political economists the whole, or the chief 
part, or an orderly correlation of any parts, of the maturest work 
of the sociologists; for nothing of the sort is there. 

* See Merz, History of European Thought, 4 vols. 
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On the contrary, we may invert our former method of presenting 
the program and describe it in this way. We shall put in evidence 
certain of the findings of historians, economists, and political 
scientists which would serve our purpose if we were trying to 
support the proposition that sociology has no right to existence as 
a separate division of social science, because its generic ideas have 
all been arrived at by one or another of the earlier divisions of social 
science. We shall recall certain of these cardinal ideas in the 
setting in which they occurred in the older types of social science. 
We shall not attempt to pass upon the degree of importance which 
has been assigned to them, or which they had exerted in the older 
social sciences. We shall rather emphasize them as they deserve 
in their relation as key ideas for sociology. 

More than this, we shall not attempt to prove that these anticipa- 
tions of later sociology in the earlier forms of social science contained 
sociology in the sense in which the major and minor premises of a 
valid syllogism contain the conclusion. The truth is rather this: 
in the drive toward objectivity which has occupied scientists with 
accelerated intensity since 1800, stages and phases have succeeded 
one another more pragmatically than logically. For instance, it 
would be no more and no less false to assert that Darwin was a 
direct logical inference from the historical spirit of the early nine- 
teenth century than it would be to assert that twentieth-century 
sociology is a logical inference from Darwinism. What we may 
assert in the two cases is this: first, we cannot imagine Darwinism 
emerging in a world not yet fertilized by the general notions of 
temporal continuity which the historians had cultivated; yet the 
historians neither did nor could produce Darwin. In a like way, 
second, we cannot imagine general sociology and social psychology 
emerging in a world which had not become familiar with the rudi- 
mentary concepts of organic evolution; yet those rudimentary 
concepts of organic evolution neither did nor could produce 
sociology. At the same time the various divisions of social science 
have interacted in a much more intimate sense than these compari- 
sons imply; and it is accordingly true that there have been vital 
connections between the growth of each and the growth of all. 
At this point we may let this statement of fact stand on its merits. 
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It will be in order a little later to formulate certain derivatives 
from the fact. 

Within recent years the previously prevailing view that the 
subject-matter of science may be assorted like a stock of goods in 
a department store has become obsolete, or at least obsolescent. 
The subject-matter of science is not now visualized as blocks of 
material, but as problems of the relations between factors involved 
in processes." When we use the term “process” in sociology, and 
especially when we say that the human lot is a process, or a process 
of processes, we mean simply that the human lot is made up of 
incessant interchanges of influences of which people, through their 
membership in groups, are both the active and the passive trans- 
mitters. Of what sort and how many these influences are, what 
are their ways of reacting one upon another, what results from the 
reactions which was not visible in the organized influences them- 
selves—such questions as these set tasks for sociology. From our 
present viewpoint, comprehension and control of human phenomena 
are impossible along the lines of so-called social sciences, each 
dealing with an abstracted aspect of human relations treated as 
complete in itself. This is as true of those aspects of the human 
process which appeal peculiarly to the sociologists as of those 
which hold the attention of each other type of social scientist. 
On the contrary, all discoverable aspects of human relations must 
be combined into an exhibit of the whole, by use of each and all 
of the techniques as they are brought into requisition to analyze 
and evaluate related factors of the common problem. 

A conception of social science has prevailed up to the present 
time which cannot much longer survive. Only a few voices have 
been raised in direct challenge of that conception, but changes have 
been taking place in our whole manner of thinking which must 
presently make the views of social science that were universal a 
generation ago seem as archaic as the physical science of the 

* Ross’s book, Foundations of Sociology, was the first in English to put much 
stress on the term “process” as a scientific social category (see pp. 91 et passim). 
Small’s General Sociology, which appeared only two months later, might not unfairly 
be described as a treatise on the category “social process” (see pp. 1 et passim). 


Ratzenhofer had anticipated both books, and the term “social process” had been 
used in a semi-unconscious and amateurish way by a great many people. 
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eighteenth century. In one fundamental respect the sociologists 
started with a conception which was common to all the philosophi- 
cally minded social scientists of the earlier types. Between these 
earlier thinkers there were intense rivalries over the claims of their 
respective ‘“‘sciences.” When men calling themselves sociologists 
began to claim recognition as social scientists, especially after the 
claim began to be allowed by universities, in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, the older social scientists almost forgot their 
immemorial rivalries in their common contempt for these sociological 
upstarts. Altogether apart from the merits or demerits of the 
sociologists, however, their conception of social science was in one 
sense fundamentally identical with that of historians and economists 
and political scientists. Each class thought of its peculiar “science”’ 
as destined in the end to be a finished account of everything worth 
knowing about human life. They thought of social science, 
particularly as represented by their own type of social science, as 
destined sooner or later to set in order everything really vital in 
past and present human experience. 

This attitude may be represented by a partial analogy. Suppose 
an architect had planned a legislative building for a nation. Suppose 
he had ordered every piece of material, stone, metal, wood, textiles, 
paints, hardware, etc., necessary to complete the building. Suppose 
every material ordered had been delivered upon the site of the 
proposed building, and that then the architect had died, leaving no 
copy of the plans and specifications in accordance with which he 
intended the building to be fabricated. The nation would be 
confronted with the problem of finding architects and builders who 
could solve the puzzle of using those materials, no more and no 
less, so as to realize in a physical structure the conception of a 
building which had existence only in the dead architect’s mind. 

Although the earlier social scientists never confessed it in quite 
this way, it is easy to see now that all of them, including the sociol- 
ogists, who indulged at all in speculations about the larger aims of 
science, treated the aggregate of human events, past and present, 
like a collection of structural elements such as the building material 
in our analogy. Most of them assumed some conception of nature, 
or of the Supreme Designer, with a structural scheme prearranged 
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to parallel the architectural design in the analogy. Then they 
assumed that the task of social science, their own part of social 
science in particular, is to organize all the miscellaneous events 
which have filled the career of mankind from the beginning up to 
the present moment into a schematic combination, in which each 
occurrence will have its appropriate place, and in which the relation 
of each occurrence to every other occurrence will be evident. It is 
desirable to get this conception as clearly as possible before our 
minds, in order to bring out as clearly as possible by comparison 
the view which is taking its place, as to what social science may, 
can, and must be. 

It should be frankly admitted that sociology would not have 
been born when it was, and its early history would not have been 
what it was, if this conception of scientific possibility had not been 
entertained. It stimulated a few men to risk the attempt to realize 
the conception which men before them in other branches of science 
had dismally failed to realize. At the same time we must insist 
upon the truth that the sociologists, in this respect, were merely 
experimenting with a chimera which had over and over again lured 
social scientists of all the older types." 

As it will appear a little later, one of the most conscious efforts 
of the more objective historians of the latest half-century has been 
to fortify themselves against suspicions of identity with the so-called 
philosophers of history; i.e., speculative rather than research types 
of historical thinkers. In a closely similar way the sociologists of 
today are more or less consciously and explicitly repudiating the 
architectural, structural conception just indicated, which they or 
their immediate predecessors unblushingly advertised a generation 
ago. ‘The totality of human experience is too big, too complicated, 
too unexplorable, to be exhibited by the human mind as a complete 
and inclusive system of functioning parts, with each event through- 
out the length and breadth of human experience bearing its actual 
relation to all the other events. That conception must be abandoned 
as impossible. For instance, not a single man now living, not 
even a member of a royal house which has preserved the records 


t This criticism of others is at the same time a confession. For years I was one 
of the sinners, and one of the most convinced sinners, in this respect. 
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of its generations longest, can trace his ancestry back through more 
than a trifling fraction of the period which separates us from the 
earliest of the human species. How inconceivably more difficult 
it would be to trace the precise and complete antecedents and 
consequents, physical and mental and moral, which have formed 
the actual links in evolution from the original human group to each 
of the civilizations at present domesticated on the earth. No! 
the thought of such comprehension can no longer be entertained by 
a responsible mind. Our ideal at present is discovery of typical, 
qualitative relationships of antecedent and consequent, of cause 
and effect, of harmony and disharmony, of stability and instability, 
of constructiveness and destructiveness, in human groups." 

We understand that there are enormous differences in the 
applicability of this ideal, dependent for instance upon the remote- 
ness or nearness in space or time, or upon the simplicity or com- 
plexity of the group immediately in question. We believe that, 
within limits, not only qualitative but quantitative knowledge of re- 
actions within groups may be gained. We believe that men may, and 
with progressive use of available means for accumulating such 
quantitative and qualitative knowledge of human conditions will, 
become from generation to generation more sophisticated and 
competent to control their situation in the interest of increasing 
development of human capacities. Within recent years the devel- 
opment of social science in general and of sociology in particular 
has manifested increasing deference to this conception. This course 
and the course following will attempt to introduce social science in 
general and sociology in particular as mental processes converging 
toward and operating in accordance with this conception. 

One of the latest notable books on pure sociology is a con- 
spicuous illustration of the proposition, viz., Cooley, Social Process. 
A single passage near the close of the book (pp. 402-4) is in point 
here. The passage is notable for its constructive spirit combined 
with well controlled temperance of expectation. In both these 
respects it represents the temper of the most judicious sociologists 
of today, in contrast with our more sanguine and less justifiable 
expectations of two or three decades ago. 


* See Small, General Sociology, chaps. xxxvi and xxxvii, “Some Incidents of the 
Social Process’’; also Ross, Social Control and Principles of Sociology. 
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The method of social improvement is likely to remain experimental, but 
sociology is one of the means by which the experimentation becomes more 
intelligent. I think, for example, that any one who studies the theory of 
social classes—the various kinds, the conditions of their formation and con- 
tinuance, their effect in moulding the minds of those who belong to them, and 
the like—using what has been written upon the subject to stimulate his own 
observation and reflection, will find that the contemporary situation is illumined 
for him and his grasp of the trend of events enhanced. 

By observation and thought we work out generalizations which help us to 
understand where we are and what is going on. These are “principles of 
sociology.” They are similar in nature to principles of economics, and aid our 
social insight just as these aid our insight into business or finance. They supply 
no ready-made solutions but give illumination and perspective. A good 
sociologist might have poor judgment in philanthropy or social legislation, just 
as a good political economist might have poor judgment in investing his money. 
Yet, other things equal, the mind trained in the theory of its subject will 
surpass in practical wisdom one that is not. 

At bottom any science is simply a more penetrating perception of facts, 
gained largely by selecting those that are more universal and devoting intensive 
study to them—as biologists are now studying the great fact of hereditary 
transmission. In so far as we know these more general facts we are the better 
prepared to work understandingly in the actual complexities of life. Our 
study should enable us to discern underneath the apparent confusion of things 
the working of enduring principles of human nature and social process, simplify- 
ing the movement for us by revealing its main currents, something as a general 
can follow the course of a battle better by the aid of a map upon which chief 
operations are indicated and the distracting details left out. This will not 
assure our control of life, but should enable us to devise measures having a 
good chance of success. And in so far as they fail we should be in a position 
to see what is wrong and do better next time. 

I think then, that the supreme aim of social science is to perceive the 
drama of life more adequately than can be done by ordinary observation. 
If it be objected that this is the task of an artist—a Shakespeare, a Goethe, 
or a Balzac—rather than of a scientist, 1 may answer that an undertaking so 
vast requires the co-operation of various sorts of synthetic minds—artists, 
scientists, philosophers, and men of action. Or I may say that the constructive 
part of science is, in truth, a form of art. 

Indeed one of the best things to be expected from our study is the powe 
of looking upon the movement of human life in a large, composed spirit, if 
seeing in it something of ideal unity and beauty. 


We may sum up this introduction with the formula:' The 
problem of knowledge in the field of social science reduces to this: 


* Cf. Encyc. Amer., article “ Sociology,” p. 208, first column. 
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What is the meaning of human experience, and to what extent have we 
developed a technique which may be relied upon to ascertain more of 
that meaning? Assuming that credible interpretation of human 
experience is possible, our present inquiry is: What has social 
science as a whole done so far to determine valid methods of inter- 
pretation? The answer to this question is at the same time the 
answer to the question, Where did sociology start ? 

Putting the question in this way places us on a level above the 
partisan prejudices of the traditional detached social sciences. 
The survey which is to follow will lend little comfort to the claims 
of any particular social science to any preferred rank or authority. 
If we are sharers of social consciousness at its best, our fundamental 
interest as students of social science, in either of its divisions, is 
knowledge of the meaning of human experience. If any conventional 
division of social science has found a way to ascertain any part or 
phase of this meaning, well and good. If we find that any technique, 
or all the techniques together which have thus far been developed, 
leave any part of human experience uninterpreted, to that extent 
such technique, with its tradition of acquired interpretation, 
must rank as merely tributary to the desired whole interpretation 
of experience, and it is entitled to our respect simply and solely 
in the ratio of its service in throwing light on the main problem. 
With this understanding we are prepared for candid investigation 
of the question, What have the social sciences done in the nineteenth 
century toward working out a reliable method of interpreting human 
experience ? 

If this question were to be answered in full, it would be necessary 
to deal with the evolution of philosophy and psychology since 
Locke in England, since Descartes in France, since Wolff in 
Germany. Our limitations compel omission of this section of the 
survey. ‘The one conclusion of modern philosophy and psychology 
which we may cite in passing is a cardinal commonplace in which, 
with changes of detail, these two types of inquiry find common 
ground with all positive science, namely: credible philosophy or 
psychology must be essentially positive or inductive more than it is 
speculative. Stated in the more general form in which this con- 
clusion merges with science at large: all convincing interpretation 
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of experience has to be generalization of experiences." In the first 
instance at least it must be more inductive than deductive. 
It must build up systems of explanation by inspecting the relations 
in which the portions of experience to be explained present their 
most revealing meanings. It cannot find outside of experience an 
external base line competent to serve as a fixed meridian from which 
to calculate the value of occurrences within experience. This 
principle has been most persistently and arrogantly attacked by 
theologians and their amateur followers. 

This elementary conclusion of philosophers and psychologists 
is a first-rate illustration of a larger truth which the rest of the 
present exhibit will emphasize, viz.: This conclusion of the philoso- 
phers and of the psychologists did not remain hermetically sealed in 
the brains of philosophers and psychologists. It was not even written 
in a sign language legible only by philosophers and psychologists. 
On the contrary, it was communicated by one method and another, 
almost as fast as it began to take shape as surmise in the thoughts of 
philosophers and psychologists, to all sorts of thinkers. Indeed 
it is by no means certain in which division of human thought this 
conclusion was reached first, or in which division it became dominant 
first. It is certain that during the second half of the nineteenth 
century most of the cardinal divisions of science were industriously 
impressing it upon one another. It became a part of the cumulative 
acquisition of thought in general. Probably the majority of 
educated people have been disposed by their education to credit 
the creation of a demand for inductive thinking almost wholly to 
physical science. This is an unauthorized impression. No one can 
tell precisely how credit should be divided between physical science 
and other science for our present respect for inductive thinking as 
compared with a priori thinking. At all events, the philosophers and 
the psychologists must not be left out of the company of those who 
deserve credit for reaching the conclusion that real knowledge, in 
whatever field, must be derived from many cases accurately exam- 
ined, and their common contents generalized. But this is the 
matter to be reiterated here: No sooner had scholars in one depart- 
ment of inquiry—for example philosophers and psychologists—given 

1 Cf. Encyc. Amer., loc. cit. 
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new value to this conclusion in their own thinking, than their judgment 
on the matter began to stimulate thinkers in other departments to revise 
or reaffirm their own judgments about the same problem. ‘The like 
has been the case with all other conclusions. As we shall see, 
this has been not less true in social science than in physical science, 
nor has it been less true as between different divisions of social 
science than between them and physical science. 

With so much as a summary reference to the basic forms of 
knowledge, we turn to the more concrete forms of social inter- 
pretation. The present plan makes German attempts since 1800 
to interpret human experience the center of attention. We shall 
use as our chief clue to the preparations for sociology some of the 
most significant changes during the evolution of social self- 
consciousness in Germany. ‘The German factor in the evolution of 
European social self-consciousness in general is selected, not because 
the German phase of experience has unique value, but because the 
links in the chain of this experience are more easily traced in 
Germany than those of any other country. 

I am aware that anyone who looks at the evolution of social 
science from my standpoint undertakes a heavier burden of proof 
than would have been necessary previous to 1914. No American 
can now hear German scholarship mentioned without demanding 
a reckoning with the charge that German scholars as a class, with 
German social scientists conspicuous in the class, hopelessly dis- 
credited themselves by their attitude during the war. I am aware 
that for a long time it will seem to most Americans like treason to 
science as well as to country to admit that there can be anything 
good in German scholarship. 

My position on this matter can be stated very briefly and very 
unequivocally, and I hope it will justify itself. No American was 
and is more disappointed and disgusted than I was all through 
the war with the attitude of German scholars, some of them my 
own intimate friends. I think their conduct was disgraceful and 
humiliating. There were mitigating circumstances which I need 
not recite, which partially explained, while they did not excuse, 
the failure of German professors, along with other intelligent 
German citizens outside the military and governmental classes, to 
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put themselves on record against the policy of their government. 
These are the reasons which President Wilson had in mind in his 
different assertions that we were fighting not the German people 
but the German government. Allowing for all these circumstances, 
which affected all German citizens alike, I agree with those who 
assert that German social scientists have less excuse than the rank 
and file of citizens for their failure to stand out on principle against 
war in general, and especially against that particular war and the 
German methods of fighting it. I agree that so-called social 
science of any sort is a pitifully futile affair if it proves to be impotent 
for political righteousness in such crises. 

Nevertheless, when we begin to analyze the facts in their 
psychological rather than their political aspects, the conclusion 
which is forced upon me is quite as chastening, though not as 
incriminating, as the judgment which I have to pass when considering 
the facts primarily in their political relations. The conduct of the 
German professors during the war seems to me to be the most 
startling demonstration which history has ever staged of the 
detachment of academic science of all sorts from practical applica- 
tions, and of the uncertainty whether expert knowledge and skill 
within the range of social science insures safe common sense in 
dealing with current social affairs;—this in spite of the fact that 
so large a proportion of German social scientists, as I shall repeat 
later in greater detail, have been in close touch with actual politics. 

In other words, the collapse of German social science as a 
guide to political righteousness, or even to far-sighted political 
expediency, during the late war, is an exhibition on a large scale 
of the falsity of the vicarious conception of intellectual training. 
The claims of the classicists had run against notorious practical 
refutations of their vicarious preconception, viz., that by concentra- 
tion upon classical studies the mind might be prepared better than 
in any other way for any intellectual processes whatsoever which 
it might be called upon to perform. All but a few hold-over 
classical theorists have so far seen the absurdity of this claim that 
the present tendency among academic people is to fly to the other 
extreme, and to assert that the only mental training which can 
assure adequate performance of a given sort of activity is habitual 
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performance of that specific activity. There is no “something 
else just as good.” 

Whatever may turn out to be the truth about this general 
problem, the case of the German professors of social science amply 
proves that their type of social science did not qualify them to 
function well in the type of social crisis which the war presented. 

We should put the brakes on our inferring apparatus, however, 
before we jump to the unwarranted conclusion that the German 
social scientists are more perverse and futile in their mental opera- 
tions than the social scientists of any other nation would have been 
if they had been plunged into precisely similar circumstances. 

Nor should we infer that, because there was such an absence 
of adequate political light and leading among the German social 
scientists during the Great War, therefore social science is not 
worth cultivating. 

There is a different inference and still a chastening one to be 
drawn from the facts, but not a finally condemnatory inference: 
viz., that social science at best, so far as it is at present developed, 
is in very immature infancy. The Germans have probably cut 
as many of the milk teeth of social science as the scholars of any 
nation, but wisdom teeth are far in the future everywhere. 

Not to pursue the figure, the most obvious lesson of the German 
war for social scientists all over the world is the lesson of humility 
in appraisal of the present worth of social science as an authoritative 
basis for social programs. We may well take warning from the 
German instance, that social science must learn much wisdom 
now beyond its command before it can guarantee to its representa- 
tives dependability as oracles in times of severe social stress. 

Meanwhile, there is a certain necessary relation between school- 
ing and life. The poorest academic work has some degree of 
auxiliary value as preparation for cognate activities out of school. 
Academic thinkers may never be the world’s best executive officers, 
but the world will always have better executive officers if there is 
an adequate supply of academic thinkers. Even his most ardent 
admirers will scarcely claim that President Wilson has been infal- 
lible, either as an academic thinker or as a statesman; yet after he 
is dead his most violent enemies will be found admitting that his 
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academic thinking injected a force into American and world politics 
which may prove to have raised the moral level of both. 

So I say of German social scientists, they are not infallible, 
either as thinkers or as appliers of their thinking to action. In that, 
however, they are simply typical of social scientists of all nations. 
The German social scientists, like the German chemists, the German 
biologists, the German philologists, have worked through some of 
the pioneer stages of their divisions of labor in such a way that it 
would be folly to ignore their work and its meaning for further 
work. It so happens that the preliminary work on method in 
social science which the Germans have done is more open to inspec- 
tion, and its relation to the differentiation of sociology is more 
accessible than the antecedents of sociology in any other nation. 
There is no “‘pro-Germanism”’ then, in the current sense of that 
term, in the use I shall make of German social science. I am 
merely dealing with facts which are no more bounded by nationality 
than the fact that an Italian invented wireless telegraphy and a 
Dutchman laid the foundations of international law. 

As a matter of strict logic, the conclusions arrived at during 
the evolution of modern German social theories do not amount to 
proof that the German view of human experience, or the German 
view of the processes necessary in explaining human experience, 
is final. German experience in attempting to explain the human lot 
in general is merely one among many ethnic experiments upon this 
universal problem. As they stand today (i.e., as of August 1, 
1914), German interpretations may turn out to have been in many 
ways far wide of the mark. In the present state of social science, 
however, the evolution of German social science up to 1914 furnishes 
important confirmation and support of the interpretations which 
are doing most to shape contemporary thinking all over the world. 
That is, when we survey the course of development in German 
social science as a whole, let us say from the opening of the nine- 
teenth century to the opening of the twentieth, the tendencies and 
the resultants of German thinking were in striking conformity 
with the most characteristic modern conceptions of social relations 
on the one hand, and with the latest conclusions about the inevitable 
tendency in social interpretation on the other. 
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In particular, German experience furnishes the most dramatic 
illustration in the whole range of scientific literature of the funda- 
mental sociological proposition that valid social science cannot be 
many, it must be one. In Germany since 1800 the separately named 
parts of social science have been more obviously parts of one science 
than anywhere else. Simple as this sounds, the proposition is no 
commonplace. It had cost the blind gropings of all the centuries 
to arrive at that consummation. Obvious as the proposition appears 
to a few minds, the majority of scholars today see no meaning in 
it, and a few jealously deny it. The clue to the difference between 
the social sciences of the past and the social science of the future 
is lodged very largely in this simple formula. 

The formula may be expanded in this way: Suppose we under- 
took to report the whole reality of the Great War—its causes, its 
incidents, its effects—in terms of man considered solely as a food- 
consuming animal. ‘The futility of such a venture might be exposed 
at first thought by the obvious consideration that, if consumption 
of food were the only interest involved, all Europe might easily 
have got all the food which the more thickly settled parts of the 
country could not supply by falling to and helping the Hungarians 
and the Russians cultivate their undeveloped soil. There would 
be no need of bloodshed if that were all. Suppose, as an alternative, 
we undertook to report the whole of the war, from causes to effects, 
in terms of man considered solely as an acquisitive animal. Again 
it would be an easy problem in arithmetic to figure out that, as 
affecting the one problem of producing the maximum amount of 
wealth per capita, the war was insanity. It would be efficiency of 
a much higher order to rule out destruction and to co-operate for 
production. Suppose we try in turn to report the war in terms of 
man solely as an animal with political ambitions, or with intellectual 
strivings, or with aesthetic tastes, or with moral convictions. Each 
of these attempts would at once prove abortive, for it would 
immediately run against the perception that the men fighting the war 
were not the sort of men which they would have had to be if either 
of these assumptions were in accordance with reality. Actual men 
who fight actual wars are men prompted by a miscellany of motives. 
Anything approaching a scientific account of their conduct must 
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bring into the explanation a credible report of the part which each 
constituent type of motives has played in producing the conditions 
that make for war, and in stimulating the precise concrete actions 
that marked the war. In other words, a scientific account of the 
war in its causes, its incidents, its results, must be among other 
things a comprehensive account of the total human nature of all 
the European peoples, in their reactions with all the physical 
nature, and all the acquired personal traits and social institutions 
which form the objective and the subjective environment of the 
existing generations. So of more generalized science of humanity. 
It must be comprehensive science of human beings wanting things 
and evolving more and more artificial programs in the course of 
endeavor to satisfy their evolving wants. 

In other words, the net outcome of our attempts to interpret 
human experience thus far may be summarized in a few generaliza- 
tions. One of the most significant of these, for guidance in the 
immediate future of social research, is that, in very slight vari- 
ations from the previous formulas, final interpretation of human 
experience is not to be found in abstractions from experience but in 
com position of abstractions into a reflection of the totality of experience. 

In a later section more will be said about the crudeness of all 
thinking about human affairs, especially in the generation imme- 
diately before 1800. At present, without further preliminaries, 
we pass to the first notable break that was made in the uncritical 
tradition of social science. We must put first in order then the 
awakening of the historical spirit. This factor might be indicated 
more exactly by the phrase, evolution of the critical historical 
spirit, or of “historical criticism” as the phrase is technically used.’ 


* Cf. Encyc. Amer., loc. cit., p. 209, first column. 
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ABSTRACT 


Six learned societies have appointed a joint commission to study the presentation 
of social studies in the public schools. Twenty-eight sociologists state their views as 
to the specific contribution of sociology to such education. They show general agree- 
ment in regarding the sense of social interdependence, and the consequent spirit of 
co-operation, as the most distinctive result to be expected from sociological teaching 
in the public schools. 


There is an insistent and wide-spread demand among public 
school authorities for important changes in the curriculum of the 
public schools designed to provide a more adequate preparation 
for citizenship. The school authorities are naturally looking to the 
social sciences for the material which they desire. There is even a 
feeling in some quarters that the learned societies have neglected 
their obligation and opportunity to share in the task of public 
education. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in December 1921, a communication was received from the American 
Economic Association and the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business proposing the formation of a joint commission to be com- 
posed of two members from each of the three organizations just 
named, and from the American Historical Association, the American 
Political Science Association, and the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers. The purpose of the proposed commission was to 
study the problems of presenting material that has been developed 
by the different sciences which these organizations represent, as a 
part of the curriculum of the public schools. The proposal was 
acted upon favorably by all of the societies to which it was 
addressed, and the joint commission has been formed by the 
appointment of: 

R. L. Finney, of the University of Minnesota, and E. C. Hayes, of 
the University of Illinois, representing the American Sociological Society. 
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Henry Johnson, of Columbia University, and A. M. Schlesinger, of 
the University of Iowa, representing the American Historical Association. 

L. C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, and W. H. Kiekhofer, 
of the University of Minnesota, representing the American Economic 
Association. 

R. G. Gettell, of Amherst College, and W. J. Shepard, of Ohio State 
University, representing the American Political Science Association. 

L. C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, and C. O. Ruggles, of 
Ohio State University, representing the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. 

R. D. Calkins, of Michigan State Normal School, of Ypsilanti, and 
Edith Parker, of the University of Chicago, representing the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 


The commission elected Dean L. C. Marshall, of the University 
of Chicago, asits chairman. It has held three meetings, the sessions 
of each meeting continuing through two days, and it is the belief 
of all the members that significant progress has been made toward 
the formulation of constructive proposals. One of the first steps 
taken was to send out to one hundred members of each of the learned 
societies represented a questionnaire which had been prepared by 
the chairman. This questionnaire covered two points: first, it 
submitted for criticism a statement of the general purpose of 
instruction in the social sciences in public schools; second, it asked 
each of the persons addressed to formulate a statement of the special 
contribution to public education which the particular science of 
which he was a student could make. 

The formulation of the general purpose of social studies in the 
public schools which was submitted for criticism, received general 
approval, and was in purport as follows: The organization of the 
social studies in the public schools should be determined by the 
purpose for which those studies are introduced. Their purpose 
is to give our youth a realization of what it means to live together 
in society, an appreciation of how people have lived and do live 
together, and an understanding of conditions precedent to living 
together well; to the end that our youth may develop the insight 
and the interests, ideals, tendencies, and abilities essential to effec- 
tive participation in an evolving society. 
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To the second inquiry members of the American Sociological 
Society gave the answers which appear below. 


I would suggest that the special contribution of sociology is to give 
the students a sense of social solidarity, especially as involving social 
interdependence. Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD 

President, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


With regard to the peculiar contribution of sociology, I should say 
that it is the fundamental sociological idea of impressing the students with 
the importance of synthesis in social science, and that social problems 
involve not only the approach and method of the various social sciences 
but their synthesis. It is for this reason that I should favor the study 
of social problems or elementary social science rather than elementary 
social sciences. DwicHt SANDERSON 

Professor of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University 


To my mind the contribution of Sociology is the production of the 
conservative-progressive. I mean one who knows and values the precious 
standards and institutions which the past transmits to us and at the same 
time is capable of criticising this heritage and of eliminating elements 
which no longer suit our purposes. Sociology should develop an attitude 
in accordance with the injunction. “Prove all things. Hold fast that 
which is good.” E. A. Ross 

Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


I should say: The particular contribution which sociology can make 
seems to me to lie in the fact that society has, on the whole, been co- 
operative in producing the civilization of the present day. The term 
co-operative should, of course, not be taken here in the technical sense. 
History presents chiefly the conflict of races and of nations, whereas 
sociology emphasizes the co-operative aspect, especially in the intellectual 
and in the moral realms. Commercial geography may emphasize the 
co-operative factor, but not in the realms mentioned, and this aspect 
of commercial geography is naturally only a very recent development. 

If history claims that it presents primarily the principle of continuity 
in human development, there is of course no exception to be taken to that 
statement. I would emphasize, however, that history begins with 
comparatively modern nations, that it proceeds by emphasizing national 
factors, and thus necessarily emphasizes the conflicting elements already 
mentioned. Sociology, on the other hand, starts very much further 
back, perhaps in the animal realm, and traces social evolution through a 
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very much larger period on a broader plan, because it takes all humanity 
under its purview. 

Third, to wind up, then, it seems to me that the specific contribution 
of sociology consists in the co-operative aspect and in the longer and 
broader scope of its subject matter. 

RupotpeH M. BINDER 
Professor of Sociology, New York University 


I think the greatest weakness of our social thinking is due to the 
absence of biologicai data therefrom. Of course, we act even less reason- 
ably than we think. The Greeks started right with crude knowledge 
of heredity. The English swung farthest away in Hobbs and Locke. 
Darwin, and, better, Galton came back. But the vast majority of men 
in America are still in the sentimental stage of belief that environment 
“is the thing.” Good environment is good fertilizer; poor environment 
is poor fertilizer. Heredity is the real thing. 

I believe we have done much mischief in our sociological teaching 
by emphasis on the extreme improvement of mankind by bettering the 
environment. Many of our social institutions are today positively dis- 
genic because founded on false social teaching. Even most primitive 
groups have been wiser than we in selecting mates and in destroying 
the unfit. A. E. JENKS 

Professor of Anthropology, University of Minnesota 


It seems to me that the great contribution which sociology can make 
to the intellectual outlook of secondary school students is in the intro- 
duction of biological and psychological data of which history, economics, 
government and geography are, on the whole, innocent. I should want 
to introduce the student to the concepts of heredity, natural selection, 
Mendelism, etc., including some realization of the tremendous importance 
of racial stock as a factor in national permanency and achievement. 
Moreover, it would seem to me that a sociological emphasis on the sec- 
ondary school level should be on the developmental aspects of social 
life in general and the principal social institutions. 

This material should be presented in such a way as to develop an 
appreciation of the dynamics of social life, as opposed to the static 
formalism of ordinary civics courses. The “contributions” of sociology 
would be a sense of relationship and relativity. The sociological view- 
point should give the student a better appreciation of his relationship to 
the whole of the social organization of his time and of the relationship of 
the different institutions as parts of the functioning whole. Even more 
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important is the sense of relativity, by which I mean that legal, economic 
and moral principles are not permanent absolutes, but derive their 
essential character, their vitality and their value from a social life and 
culture which are in a process of constant change. 
F. H. HANKINS 
Professor of Sociology, Smith College 


I believe that the specific contribution which sociology can make 
toward fulfilling the purpose of the social studies in secondary education, 
is to give the student a sense of human interdependence, of the inter- 
dependence of all men, everywhere, in all conditions, and in all ages. 
This is equivalent to saying that sociology, more than any other science, 
gives the social point of view, the point of view of the unity of man in 
origin and in destiny. I believe also that sociology more than any other 
science, fosters the sense of social obligation and promotes that sympa- 
thetic imagination which leads the young to identify themselves with the 
cause of humanity. Of course, as history, economics, and political 
science becomes sociological, they contribute to the same end. 

CHARLES A. ELwoop 
Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


The main contribution of sociology is that of developing moral impulse 


and responsibility. Jerome Dowp 
Professor of Sociology, University of Oklahoma 


Sociology in the secondary school should contribute the conception 
of the unity of society. The students should be made to understand 
that although the elements of modern society are numerous and diverse 
they are nevertheless inseparably bound together. Every individual 
and group is related to all of the other individuals and groups. 

The most important social forms and activities ought also to be 
presented. 

All instruction in the social studies should be so directed as to form 
permanent and warm interests in the facts which are studied. The 
youth should be made to feel obligated to do his share in the general 
co-operation. No opportunity to give training in social effort by practice 
should be overlooked. These emotional and habit objectives are fully 
as important as the above mentioned intellectual concepts. 

Paut W. TERRY 
(in co-operation with PRESIDENT SUZZALO 
and PROFESSOR HowARD WOOLSTON 
University of Washington) 
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I am interested mainly in the relative values of history and sociology 
to students in secondary schools. For the purpose of giving the student 
“an awareness of what it means to live together in organized society and 
appreciate how to live together,” history is probably more valuable than 
sociology. History may instruct and inspire; give direction to our 
wishes and definition to our ideals. But history is not exactly a science 
of a society—it is society. It is the body of our common memories with 
such observation, comment and appreciation as is appropriate and in- 
telligible. To read history is to participate in the common life. 

On the other hand history does not attempt to describe society or 
social life in general terms. It does not attempt to describe the nature 
of society and does not seek, as sociology does, to become the basis of a 
technique for dealing with society and with social problems. It seems 
to me that, even in the secondary schools, some attempt should be made 
to induce students to look at social life objectively, in terms of description 
rather than of appreciation merely. Above all they should learn that 
we have social problems not merely because human beings are good or 
bad but simply because they are human; that social reforms are effected 
not merely by registering our wishes at the ballot or in the legislatures 
but by dealing with all the expertness and knowledge which we possess, 
with life as we find it. Rospert E. Park 

Professorial Lecturer, University of Chicago 


I feel that as history contributes the idea of continuity, sociology 
should contribute the idea that man is a social being, his real nature is a 
product of group life, that the individual is enmeshed in a web of social 
causes and responsibilities. This might be summarized perhaps in the 
words, “social nature and responsibility.” A. J. Topp 

Chicago 


Regarding the contribution which sociology in particular can make 
toward fulfilling the purpose of the social studies in secondary education 
I should say that it may further the student’s appreciation of the group 
concept, inspire him with the significance of the number and kind of 
social contacts which he makes and demonstrate to him the fact that 
individual growth is a phase of social processes, chiefly psychological 
in character. Emory S. Bocarpus 

Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


Perhaps the contribution most needed at the present time is the devel- 
opment of a sound theory of social causation. Such a theory should 
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start, it seems to me, with a careful definition of the primary social factors 
and a workable classification thereof. These I would be disposed to 
group under the following categories: (a) geographic environment; 
(6) cultural or historical factors; (c) anthropological, especially mental, 
factors, but including race, sex, age, and individual differences. I sug- 
gest this grouping of the primary social factors, because it seems to me to 
indicate the need and the advantage of closely correlating the teaching 
of history, psychology, and geography in the secondary schools. I think 
it should be part of the mission of sociology to effect such a correlation. 
Also, of course, there should be a correlation of the social sciences in the 
usual meaning of the term, and especially of sociology, economics, and 
government. Throughout there should be an emphasis on social prob- 
lems and on the study of the local community, as well as of the state, 
national, and world problems represented therein. 
SEBA ELDRIDGE 
Professor of Sociology, University of Kansas 


What sociology can contribute: A point of view or point of interpre- 
tation—not necessarily new and different material from the other social 
sciences. The point of view will be not business, industrial or wealth 
getting and producing, not government, not the past, not health, but a 
synthetic combination of all man’s social activities. 

Scott E. W. Breprorp 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Sociology, as a co-ordinating, synthesizing science, should have an 
honored place among the social sciences because of its teachings of social 
continuity and the many aspects of social behavior, and likewise because 
of its co-ordination of the teachings of the other social sciences, so as to 
show the interrelationship of social institutions and the common principles 
that underlie their several fields of activity. 

J. Q. DEALEY 
Professor of Sociology, Brown University 


First, I think the purpose should be to acquaint the student with the 
main facts regarding the social conditions among which the student lives 
with as much theory as is necessary to a thorough understanding of the 
meaning of these conditions and institutions. Such a course should be 
practical in the main, consisting of a first-hand study of social institutions 
at work in so far as possible. Since the average student of social conditions 
in secondary schools will not go to college for more advanced courses in 
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this line, the instruction should fulfil primarily the purpose of training for 
good citizenship and for a wide knowledge of actual life. The utility 
of such a course as a general introduction to the further study of sociology 
would not be lessened by the practical nature of the course, but would 
rather be enhanced by such a content. 

Second, sociology is perhaps better able than any of the other social 
sciences to produce these results, because it is a more general and funda- 
mental study of society than ony of the other social sciences which deal 
with relatively narrow fields and do not attempt to correlate the general 
facts of society to the same degree. 

L. L. BERNARD 
Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


I should state the distinctive claim of sociology somewhat as follows: 

It links the familiar experiences of every-day life—the family, the 
school and the community—with large principles of human nature and 
social process. Being independent of remote material it is able to impart 
a social culture that is intelligible to every child, because it is simply a 
larger interpretation of his own life. For the same reason it admits 
more readily of the beginnings of research and of practical application 
than is possible to studies dealing with the past, or with special aspects 
of society. Cuartes H. Coorey 

Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan 


I would say that, in my opinion, the purpose of social studies in 
general in secondary education should be, first, to focus attention on some 
actual social unit, such as the city, the state, or the nation—preferably 
the nation. I do not think that we get very far when we talk about 
society, or the community, or any abstract name of that kind. If we 
would talk about the United States of America, the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the City of Cambridge or the town of Podunk, we would make 
more progress, in my opinion. One of the great difficulties I find with a 
good many courses in sociology, economics, etc., is that the immature 
student doesn’t find out till he is nearly through the course what it is all 
about. One reason for this difficulty is that he doesn’t know what 
society is, or what the community is. If the town in which he lives were 
named, he would know at once what it meant, or if the United States of 
America were named, he would know at once what that meant. 

In the second place, I think we ought frankly to state that we are 
interested in the general prosperity and well-being of the social group 
which we are studying—whether it be the United States of America or 
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the district where the student lives, or some intermediate unit. How to 
make the social unit in question in every way a desirable place in which 
to live would be a fairly good statement of the question to be submitted. 

The contribution which economics can make to the problem stated 
above is fairly definite and explicit. It is well known that economics has 
to do with the problem of prosperity. How to make the social unit that 
is being studied a prosperous unit is a question that has some snap to it. 
That is the question which the student of economics should have before 
him from the very first hour of his study. How to make it a desirable 
place in which to live in other respects than economic prosperity would 
perhaps state the question for sociology. Needless to say, the study 
should be as objective and coldly intellectual as economics. Impression- 
ism and sentiment should be avoided as carefully as dishonesty or insin- 
cerity. On the whole, I suppose the best contribution that sociology 
could make would be the cultivation of thinking with our heads and 
reducing all values to some sort of a quantitative basis. 

T. N. CARVER 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


If the historian gives the sense of continuity it seems to me that the 
sociologist presents the process of coherence. 

In the reorganization of the political world the conflicts of coherences 
of people must be made to stand out against the old fashioned legalistic 
civics which we are trying to supplant. 

We ought to insist that no one should teach either first grade or 
mathematics without some social science background in education. 
We also shall have to resist too much attention to mere local community, 
for the social questions that will need to fulfil the statement of purpose 
have got to deal both with international relations and class conflict. 

H. A. MILLER 
Professor of Sociology, Oberlin College 


To give an awareness of what it means to live together in organized 
society is clearly one object of sociology. To give an appreciation of 
how we do live together is surely another object. To understand the 
conditions precedent to living together well, is more difficult, but still 
very desirable. The only addition I can think of would be recognition 
in the statement of the idea of a method of improving conditions, and of 
meeting new social problems. ELLSworTtH FARIS 

Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 
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The inculcation of a sense of interdependence and brotherhood 
through an understanding of human relations and of social institutions. 


J. L. CuTLer 
Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University 


It seems to me that the contribution which sociology in particular 
can make toward fulfilling the purpose of the social studies in secondary 
education is group motivation C. J. Garp 


In charge of Rural Life Studies, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 


I suggest that some such clause as the following be added to the 
statement of purpose “and an understanding of the technique of securing 
reliable information regarding how we do live together.” I agree that 
this may be regarded as implied in one of the other clauses, but it seems 
to me that this idea should be made specific. One of the most important 
things a student can learn in sociology is that methods have been devel- 
oped for securing relatively precise information regarding social affairs— 
both for the study of the characteristics of individuals, which may be 
illustrated by Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis, and for the study of 
the characteristics of groups, which may be illustrated by such studies 
as Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, or the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion study of the immigrants or the other social surveys. A student 
should learn to appreciate the fact that by these methods we can secure 
more reliable information than we have been accustomed to secure from 
other sources, and should learn how to use these methods himself as a 
preparation for effective participation in society. I believe this idea 
should be made more specific in the statement of purpose. 

At the present time members of groups are, on most occasions, only 
dimly aware of their membership in groups, and in so far as they are 
aware of the groups, do not have a very clear comprehension of the 
influence of the group on the individual or of the influence of the indi- 
vidual on the group. I believe the contribution of sociology can be 
stated as “comprehension of the group.” 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 
Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois 


It seems to me a mistake to put the five divisions of the social sciences 
on a seeming parity, as is done in the explanatory note. Surely, history 
and sociology are completely inclusive bodies of knowledge, whereas 
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economics, government, and social geography are ancillary. Sociology 
and history, of course, deal with different kinds of data, and aim at differ- 
ent kinds of interpretation. 

It seems to me that the important problem ahead in the field of 
secondary education is to establish organized subjects of study, or courses 
toward definite goals, that shall not necessarily be differentiated along 
the logical lines indicated in such words as economics, anthropology 
sociology, and the rest. Pedagogically, we are confronted here by the 
same problem as is being worked out in the field of natural science. 
Heretofore, in secondary education, we have been trying to teach in 
separate compartments, chemistry, physics, zodlogy, physiography, and 
some others. The tendency today is to try to create a subject called 
“general science” that shall draw from all of these fields, as well as a 
number of others, topics or short courses that are pertinent to the needs 
of our learners and give significant comprehensions, often quite without 
reference to the inherent logical organization of particular bodies of 
knowledge. 

Personally, I should be willing to dispense with all teaching of eco- 
nomics, history, government, sociology, ethnology, social pathology, and 
the rest, in secondary schools, if I could organize a proper sequence of 
courses under some such inclusive title as “social problems.” 

If a program of this sort were proposed, then I should want to go to 
the historian, geographer, and economist, and the rest, for suggestions 
as to the particular contributions that their chosen fields might make 
that would be the most significant to secondary education. 

This conclusion hardly applies, however, to the field of college educa- 
tion, where the mastery of organized bodies of knowledge may be an 
end eminently worth while. Davi 


Professor of Education, Columbia University 


The practical function of sociology is to render society ¢elic. Social 
science aspires, in the interest of human welfare, to blue print the social 
forms of the future; its hope is to guide social evolution in harmony with 
the needs of human nature. More concretely, the function of social 
science is to formulate scientific solutions for our social problems, and 
promote their adoption as reforms. 

But social changes wait upon changes in the social mind. In fact, 
that is what they are. Blue prints of a better society are functionless 
so long as they exist only in the minds of social scientists. They must 
exist also in the minds of a large number of the people. Only as the ideas, 
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ideals, and habits requisite to a different society are imparted to the 
members of the community, can a different society appear. To pour 
public opinion into the new molds is quite as essential to telic social evolu- 
tion, therefore, as to draft the blue prints. More concretely, our social 
problems can be solved only as the people are able to unite upon scientific 
programs for their solution; and they can so unite only as they know what 
they are. And with that knowledge of social solutions must go the 
appropriate ideals and habits to make them work. 

For the molding of public opinion the school is, of course, one of the 
most potent agencies. The aim of social science teaching in the high 
schools is, therefore, to impart to the rising generation what knowledge of 
social solutions the scientists already possess, together with the corre- 
sponding habits and ideals, with a view to rendering society telic. A 
consensus of opinion of competent social scientists would doubtless 
furnish the best available guidance as to what the specific contents of the 
high school curriculum in social science ought to be. 

Economics is supposed to take care of the mental contents requisite 
to the redirection of our economic activities; and civics, to our political. 
Responsibility for all our other social activities seems to devolve upon 


sociology. 
Ross L. FINNEY 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


I may say in brief that the contribution which sociology has to make 
toward furthering the purposes of the social studies in secondary educa- 


tion are: 
First, to arouse interest in the topics commonly included in the field 


of sociology; 
Second, to arouse a sense of social responsibility concerning various 


social problems; 

Third, to bring about some appreciation of the inter-relationships of 
the various aspects of society; 

Fourth, to develop a feeling of necessity for greater co-operation in 


every aspect of community life. 
W. E. GARNETT 


Professor Rural Social Science, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


I am not able to satisfy myself with a single generalization or formula- 
tion. In fact there are a large number of functions, as it seems to me, 
which conceivably might be advanced by sociology as sociologists so far 
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have developed that subject for secondary school purposes. I will con- 
tent myself by mentioning a few of these purposes and functions. 

1. Creating an intelligence as to social causation, namely, instilling 
a habit of tracing problems and conditions back to preceding causal con- 
ditions and creating an expectancy of the regularity of procedure in the 
occurrence of social events. 

2. Establishing a perception of the synthetic function of sociology. 
This to be attained through study of various “social problems” and the 
discovery that each problem is the result of numerous conditions con- 
verging to produce the particular mass phenomenon in question and 
creating consequently the opinion that an adequate solution must depend 
on the intellectual apprehension of this fact. 

3. Imparting an apprehension of the process of social control, that is, 
educating as to the possibility and the agencies of social determination 
by human intervention and into a desire that control be exercised in 
beneficial directions. 

4. Inculcating an attitude of expecting change and evolution in the 
social realm, thus securing a liberal attitude toward social improvements 
and new ideas and a scientific outlook on society as a transforming, devel- 
oping process. 

5. The cultivation of a sympathetic understanding of the nature 
and solution of certain larger problems resulting in a practical intelli- 
gence as to the duties of voting and acting as citizens. 

Joun M. GILLETTE 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota 


The distinctive service of sociology in secondary education is this: 
It carries further than any other study a realization of the degree of our 
interdependence, not only economic interdependence, as that between 
merchant and manufacturer or farmer and banker, but that between all 
economic activity and the activities of science and of government, and 
between each mode of social activity and all the others; and especially, 
and still more characteristically the dependence of each individual upon 
the activities of others, the fact that except in society we should all be 
naked savages and dumb brutes and that each owes to society a million 
times more than he can repay. Sociology more than any other study pro- 
motes the disposition to regard individual life as participation in a 
co-operative task. 

In more detail: 

I. Sociology gives a synthetic picture or birdseye view of social life, 
the value of which results mainly from careful recognition of the relations 
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between the different forms of social activity. It presents an anatomy 
of groups. 

II. It studies the types of causal relation between the activities of 
associates, as symbolized by such terms as social suggestion, sympathetic 
radiation, imitation, prestige, assimilation, and accommodation, which 
play a dominant réle in determining all modes of social action and all 
socially developed personality. This results among other things in 
undermining bigotry and prejudice by showing the predominantly non- 
logical causes for the prevalence of opinions and sentiments. 

III. It compares the widest possible range of differing cultures includ- 
ing the most primitive observable. This results among other things in 
revealing the enormous variability of social activities, the fact that 
nothing is too abhorrent to us to have been customary somewhere and 
that we must be slow to regard anything as so ideal as not to be possible 
sometime. Together with the study of the universal principles of social 
causation it creates the realization that distinctively human nature is 
second nature socially acquired. 

IV. It studies the problems of population including the effects on 
social activities of the presence of different numbers, and the effects of 
the presence in the native or immigrant population of different psycho- 
physical qualities hereditary or acquired. 

V. It transfers ethics from the realm of speculative philosophy to 
that of objective research, shows the origin of conscience codes and 
replaces the dissolving basis for moral requirements which speculation 
has proposed with grounds discoverable in the facts of social life. 

Sociology differs from history first in that it does not confine its view 
to “historic” peoples but derives its generalizations from a wider field; 
second, because instead of giving its attention to specific persons and 
dated incidents and events however great and important, it studies the 
minute and multitudinous activities and relations more or less susceptible 
to statistical treatment, which go far toward disclosing the nature of 
social life and the method of social change, and third, sociology is occupied 
not only with the past but far more than history has been with the 
present and also with the immediate future. 

It differs from political science in that more than political science 
has usually done, it studies the nature of law as an expression of mass 
movements and conflicting interests; in that it studies the interrelations 
between political institutions and other factors in the social life and in 
that instead of discussing the mere machinery of government, as political 
science must necessarily do, it studies the practical problems to which 
political action must be applied. 
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It supplements the study of economics in various ways including 
detailed attention to the effects of current methods in the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth upon the rates of infant mor- 
tality and general death and morbidity rates in different economic classes 
and their effects upon moral and cultural life. 

It presents those principles which are applicable to the understanding 
of life in all its aspects. Epwarp C. Haves 

Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois 


Most of the answers quoted above agree in emphasizing the 
opinion that sociology teaches the nature and degree and implica- 
tions of social interdependence, and that this is its most distinctive 
contribution to education. Indeed, if we set on one side all of the 
answers that state this view, or clearly indicate it to one who is 
able to interpret these brief statements in the light of the fuller 
teachings of their authors, then of those remaining not more than 
two agree upon any other conception of the main service of sociology. 

Two of those who answer, Professors Jenks and Hankins, 
regard the emphasis of biological or psychophysical factors in social 
causation as the most important task of sociology. One, Professor 
Eldridge, emphasizes the development of a true and analytic con- 
ception of social causation, as the main service of sociology. Two 
others, Professors Sanderson and Bedford, regard the synthetic 
point of view as the most important contribution of sociology. 
Two, Professors Ross and Finney, point to the development of a 
proper attitude toward progress, or the creation of “the conserva- 
tive progressive,” as the distinctive task of sociology. Professor 
Dowd emphasizes the fact that sociology develops ethical motive, 
and Professor Galpin chooses as his symbolic phrase ‘group moti- 
vation.” Ethical and group motivation result from a realization 
of the facts of interdependence, so that these replies might without 
impropriety be classed with the first group which show the general 
agreement upon this aspect of sociology as its most distinctive con- 
tribution to education. Moreover, a true teaching of social causa- 
tion is above everything else a Jesson in social interdependence, and 
the synthetic point of view is a realization that society and social 
life, however complex and diversified, is made a unit by the per- 
vasive interdependence of its diverse parts and differentiated 
activities. It thus appears that nearly all of the replies which do 
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not mention the word “interdependence” as connoting the chief 
lesson of sociology, do select as their chief point of emphasis some 
part of the method of teaching interdependence or one of the results 
of that teaching. 

Each of the last three of the replies that have been quoted 
enumerate several points, all of which have been mentioned also 
in the preceding answers. Two of the three give the central place 
to the sense of social interdependence, and the consequent spirit of 
co-operation, as the distinguishing result of sociological teaching. 

A considerable number of practical steps have been planned by 
the commission in addition to those mentioned in this report. It 
has been thought, however, that before undertaking anything else a 
careful and acceptable formulation of the general purpose for which 
the social sciences should be presented in the public schools, and of 
the distinctive contribution of each of these sciences, should be 
made. ‘The second meeting of the commission was mainly occupied 
with discussion of the formulations made by the representatives of 
the different social sciences of the distinctive contributions of those 
sciences to public school education. In the light of this discussion 
and of the replies that have been received to the first questionnaire a 
restatement of the contribution of each science has now been formu- 
lated. Each of these reformulations has been sent out to one 
hundred students of the science concerned. A statement which 
has been sent to sociologists is given below in the hope that it will 
be studied and freely criticized. The comments of any reader of 
this journal will be welcomed by the commission. 


THE DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Historically the chief contribution of sociology is a point of 
view which may be adopted by any social science, and which may 
govern the educational presentation of all social facts. This point 
of view can not be expounded in a paragraph. It is synthetic, 
causal, psychological, ethical. 

Because it is synthetic, sociology describes and analyzes the 
composite unity of society so as to furnish an anatomy of society as 
a whole in terms of groups (functional groups, interest groups or 
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parties, sects, castes, etc.), and develops adequate sense of the inter- 
dependence between social activities of the most diverse kinds. It 
develops a sense of the necessity for recognizing all types of con- 
ditioning factors—geographic, technic, psychophysical and social— 
in the explanation of any social situation, and a realization that the 
same general principles of explanation apply to all the subdivisions 
of social life. 

Especially and distinctively sociology analyzes the causal rela- 
tions between those multitudinous and repetitious activities of 
individuals in homes, in schools, in neighborhoods, and in more 
impersonal relations which are more or less amenable to statistical 
treatment, which reveal trends and methods of change that would 
be laws if adequately stated, and which may be symbolized by such 
words as “tradition,” “‘ propaganda,” “social suggestion,” “sympa- 
accom- 


66 


thetic radiation,” “imitation,”’ “‘ prestige,” ‘‘assimilation, 
modation.” 

This study of distinctively social causation, aided by comparison 
of the most widely varying cultures, has the following results: It 
undermines bigotry and prejudice by showing that the prevalence of 


ideas and sentiments (mainly imbibed as language is imbibed at an 
age when rational decision on basic problems is impossible) is due 
to predominantly nonlogical causes. It develops the sense of par- 
ticipation by showing that an individual isolated from the effects of 
social causation would be a naked savage and dumb brute, and that 
each owes to society a million times more than he can repay. It 
generates reasoned faith in progress by showing that distinctively 
human nature is second nature, socially acquired, that nothing is 
so abhorrent to us as not to have been customary somewhere and 
that we must be slow to regard anything as too ideal to be possible 
some time, for customs and institutions are as variable as the 
prevalent states of mind and feeling that issue from social causation. 

Finally sociology traces the origins of varying conscience codes, 
the matter-of-fact criteria of social conduct and the available 
motives to conduct, and so supplies to ethics a solid basis in facts to 
replace the dissolving foundations laid by speculation. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN THE FIRST GRADE 
OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL’ 


ANNA B. PRATT 
Director, White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


ABSTRACT 
Method and results of a survey covering a period of two years in the kindergarten 
and first grade of the Shippen School Annex of the Northwest Public School, 
Philadelphia. 


The study of children entering the kindergarten and the first 
grade of the Shippen School Annex of the Northwest Public School 
of Philadelphia was begun in October, 1919, with the hope of finding 
in those early grades the causes of delinquency which frequently 
develops in the latter years of the child’s life school. It was also 
hoped that such a routine study of the children in a small school 
would show the proportion of children in our schools needing home 


visits and individual attention. 

The procedure outlined was: to learn the result of the physical 
examination given by the school physician; to secure the psycho- 
logical examination of each child; to visit the home to win the 
co-operation of parents in working for the development of the 
child; and to bring the picture of the child formed by these various 
contacts to the teacher. 

By the end of the term, it was hoped that a majority of children 
would have received the needed attention from the counselor; a 
minority would then have to be followed into the second term, 
having the greater part of the counselor’s time free for the next 
incoming kindergarten. Before the end of the term, it was dis- 
covered that this plan could not be carried out with the kindergarten 
classes. Children who entered at four or five years of age were 
not allowed to go into the first grade until they were six, and few 
new children came to the kindergarten during the winter months. 
In February it was therefore decided to take the incoming first 


* Survey covering a period of two years. 
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grade rather than the kindergarten. These grade children had 
the advantage of the school physician’s routine examinations which 
had to be secured by special request for the kindergarteners. At 
that time there was no psychologist in the school system, and, 
at the request of the counselor, the University of Pennsylvania 
gave mental examinations to the children. 

Previous experience in the fifth grade had convinced the 
counselor that physical defects were more often responsible for 
retardation than was generally known, but she did not expect to 
find that all but nine children out of the fifty-one examined in the 
kindergarten and first grade needed definite medical treatment. 
There was no nurse in the school, and, as a foundation for the 
social work, the counselor was obliged to see that the doctor’s 
recommendations were carried out, either by the family physician 
or in a clinic. This meant that the counselor herself often had to 
take the children to the clinic, because the mothers were working, 
or otherwise prevented from going. Although the counselor was 
not a trained nurse, she studied hygiene that she might intelligently 
answer the many questions which the mothers asked about the care 
of their children, while she made every effort to find those who 
could better treat the health problem. 

At the end of the school year there were still children who had 
not finished their clinical treatment, and many more who needed 
social attention. When school opened in September, the 
Philadelphia Health Council was persuaded to give the services of 
a physician and a nurse to the school. Every child in the first and 
second grades was weighed and measured. Those found to be 
under weight were examined by the Council’s physician and put 
into a nutrition class. The nurse visited the homes of those pupils 
and taught the parents how to feed and care for their children. 
Progress was being made, when the room used by the Health 
Council was needed for a regular class, and the clinic was moved to 
another school. Again the counselor was left alone to struggle 
with the health problem, and it is only this fall that there is a 
promise of some relief through the vote of the Board of Education 
to employ forty more school nurses, making a total of eighty nurses 
for 240,000 public-school children. 
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Because there were so many children to visit, and because the 
social work had been neglected for health work, it seemed wise, in 
February, 1921, to change the procedure. Instead of visiting 
routinely each home, the counselor took only the children referred 
by the teacher, the physician, or the psychologist. Before the 
term was over, every child was referred for a home visit. It is 
with the children visited in these two years that this study deals. 

Complete information is not available in every instance, since 
some families moved from the neighborhood before the completion 
of the study, and the counselor did not have time to follow them. 
In spite of this, the group studied seems representative enough to 
show certain tendencies, even if not numerous enough to warrant 
drawing conclusions. 

The study of the records corroborated the counselor’s first 
impression. Of 117 children studied, the school physician examined 
108. Of these, ninety were found, either by the school physician 
or later during treatment, to be suffering from one or more physical 
defects. When we realize that the comparatively small number of 
school physicians makes the time that the individual physician 


can spend on each child often less than a minute, and that stripped 
examinations are not allowed, there were probably more defects 
than those discovered. 

An analysis of the 286 defects recorded is as follows: 


Glandular (thyroid) . 

Glandular (other) . 

Malnutrition . 

Nose 

Orthopedic defect . 

Pediculosis . 

Speech defect . 

Teeth 

Tonsils . 

Miscellaneous . 


Total . 
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The tonsil-adenoid-teeth group represented 51 per cent of all 
the defects recorded. “Other” glandular defects were to a great 
extent enlargement of cervical glands. 

The diagnosis of malnutrition has been used somewhat loosely 
to represent all children 7 per cent under weight, who were placed 
in a nutrition class. Exact statistics as to the effectiveness of this 
measure are not available, because the nutrition experiment, having 
been continued only five months, was incomplete. 

The diagnosis of orthopedic defect has been used to cover such 
conditions as slight curvature of the spine, for which a corrective 
gymnasium class was recommended, as well as to cover more serious 
defects of this nature. 

An interesting study was the comparison of both number and 
kind of physical defects with the retardation, nationality, color, 
and mental condition, although, as previously stated, the number 
of cases studied was too few to show any definite correlation. In 
comparing the amount of physical defect with various factors, no 
attempt was made to evaluate the seriousness of the defect; that is, 
poor teeth were counted as one defect, and chorea was likewise 
counted as one defect. No outstanding relation between any 
particular type of defect and the factors compared showed itself. 

A comparison of the number of half-years repeated by each 
child and the number of physical defects showed that 43 per cent 
of all the children repeated one or more grades. These children 
represented 47 per cent of the physical defects recorded. Sixteen per 
cent of the 47 per cent repeated more than one grade, and among this 
group were found twenty-one per cent of the defects recorded. An 
analysis of the kinds of physical defects showed that no one defect 
figured more largely in retardation than any other, with the excep- 
tion of a slight tendency toward an increase of retardation accom- 
panying eye defects. Eight of the twelve with defective eyesight were 
repeaters, four of them repeating more than one grade. That the 
school physician does not use a chart in the examination of the eyes 
of those younger children probably accounts for the fact that only 
twelve cases of defective eyesight were discovered among 108 
children examined. The detection of these twelve was in large 
measure due to the observation of the teachers. 
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A comparison of the nationality and the color, with the number 
of physical defects, shows a tendency toward accentuation of defects 
among the foreign born. It is worthy of note that among twenty- 
two colored children examined, not one case of pediculosis was found, 
and their teeth were in much better condition than were the teeth 
of the native white and foreign-born children. 

This study of the children in the early grades was followed by 
constructive action in a majority of cases, a large majority when the 
unstable character of the neighborhood, and the fact that the cases 
studied are still active, are taken into consideration. In only 
twenty-nine cases of the ninety in which health action was necessary 
was there failure to accomplish some part of the physician’s recom- 
mendations. This was generally due to the removal of the family 
or to the fact that the child had not yet been reached in the order 
of treatment. In only eleven cases is the reason for failure given 
as “‘objection on the part of the family.” In this connection the 
smal] amount of antagonism met with among the various kinds of 
families dealt with is worthy of note. To secure treatment for 
these children, the counselor appealed to thirty different health 
agencies 125 times. There were health agencies already interested 
in thirty-two cases, and in others the families themselves appealed 
to the health agencies during the time that the cases were active. 
These are not counted in the counselor’s contacts. At the time 
the statistics were compiled, there were only twenty-six cases 
which were unknown to any health agencies, thirteen of these 
being cases of children who were examined by the school and found 
to have no physical defects. 

In eighty-six cases the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon test 
was given. Although, of course, one test cannot be taken as conclu- 
sive evidence of the mental condition, the comparative statistics are 
of interest. Of the eighty-five children examined, seven had an I.Q. 
of 109 or over, forming the superior group; twenty-eight an I.Q. 
of 90-109, the average group; thirteen an I.Q. of 70-60, the border 
line group; twelve below 70, probably feeble-minded. 

Since the number in each group is so small, it has seemed best 
for the purpose of comparison to divide the children into the 
normal (I.Q. 80 and over) and the subnormal (I.Q. below 70), the 
former group containing sixty-one children and the latter twenty-six. 
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As would be expected, the percentage of retardation among the 
subnormal was much greater than among the normal. The normal 
group showed 42.6 per cent retardation, while the subnormal showed 
144 per cent retardation, one of the children in this group repeating 
the first grade five times. An examination of the repeaters in the 
mentally normal group shows that out of twenty-one children, only 
five were free from physical defects; and among the other sixteen 
there were sixty-two defects. 

A comparison of the number and kind of physical defects with 
the mental condition showed so little relation that it might easily 
be due to accident. There was a slight tendency toward accentua- 
tion of eye defects in the subnormal group; if the eye examinations 
had been more thorough or more general, this tendency might have 
been stronger. 

The following table, comparing nationality, color, and mental 
condition, is of interest in passing: 


Native White} i 


| 


Unknown Totals 


II 61 
8 25 


32 
7 


39 19 25 86 


| 


However guarded we may be in drawing conclusions from the 
study, this at least we are justified in stating: A large majority of 
children in the lower grades are suffering from physical defects 
that seem to be retarding their progress in school. In the greater 
number of cases their families are anxious to have these defects 
remedied, and in their trust in the school feel that it is natural 
for it to be interested in the children’s physical welfare. This is 
shown by the welcome in the home which was accorded the counselor 
and by the willingness on the part of most parents to carry out the 
physician’s recommendations. 


ADDENDUM, MAY, 1922 


Since the foregoing report was prepared, a school nurse has been assigned to 
the Shippen School. As the nurse is expected to handle the health problems 
in five other schools as well as in Shippen, the counselor is not entirely free to 
devote all her attention to the behavior cases only, and to those referred to her as 
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“‘stupid”’ or “unresponsive,” as we had hoped would be possible after the nurse’s 
coming. Through a study of the home conditions and heredity of these prob- 
lem children, the counselor is seeking to discover the causes of their difficulties 
and as far as possible to see that they are remedied. While she is not able to 
accomplish in every case all that she might hope (and in some cases she can do 
almost nothing) she is accomplishing certain definite things of value, one of 
which is to bring about a better understanding between the home and the 
school, with happy results both for the teacher and the child. In many 
instances knowledge of home conditions has had the effect of completely chan- 
ging the attitude of the teacher toward the child, and has made possible more 
intelligent and sympathetic treatment of his case. One of the most striking 
and worth-while results of the work of the school counselor has been this 
development of a more socially minded attitude in the teachers. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that when the counselor was 
first assigned to the school her presence was resented. The teachers had little 
or no conception of her function, and (as they have since confessed) they thought 
that her activities would probably interfere more or less with theirs, and would 
certainly encroach upon their time. It was only gradually that they came to 
see that the counselor, instead of increasing their burdens, was helping to 
lighten them, and moreover was adding to the interest and effectiveness of their 
own work. Now at the close of the third year of the experiment the teachers 
regularly refer their problem children to the counselor and are very willing to 
co-operate in carrying out her suggestions. Two of the teachers have become so 
interested in the social aspects of teaching that they are taking courses at the 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service, especially planned to meet the needs of 
teachers. A third would like to do so, but her duties as double-session teacher 
prevent. 

The principal of the group of schools, of which the Shippen is one, recently 
stated that he attributed the unusually fine spirit of this school to the sympa- 
thetic understanding between the teachers and children and their parents. 
These results of the experiment which cannot be measured by statistics are in 
the opinion not only of the principal quoted above, but also of principals of 
other schools in which counselors have been placed, sufficient of themselves to 
prove the value of the school counselor in the public-school system. 
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THE LIMITS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. II 


O. FRED BOUCKE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Social Science-—Social science and its methods differ from the physical sciences 
because of (1) a different kind of data, and of time or space units used for analysis; 
(2) a greater mutability of these data; (3) a union of mechanistic and telic viewpoints; 
and (4) a stress of qualitative rather than quantitative correlations. The data are 
reduced to units which consist of physical objects known to our senses, or of psychic 
data, or preferably of relations between these two classes or between psychic data 
alone. The units are necessarily composite, and center in the ideas, interests, and 
efforts of human beings. The spatial and temporal units are but vaguely defined, 
and therefore make the contents of our event-units uncertain in a causal diagnosis. 
The instability of social data and of our units for measurement is due to laws of life 
in general, and to laws of mind or human behavior in particular. Thus social processes 
must always be treated as a dynamic fact. As for the problem of social causality, the 
solution is the recognition of two different viewpoints, one of which shows self and 
society as an external datum, while the other personalizes the phenomena and so finds a 
will and purpose. Both viewpoints have their uses, but in one aspect all social events 
are causal exactly like physical facts. That is, types of relations and regularities of con- 
nection exist, although less rigid than those of, say, chemistry. A qualitative analysis 
connecting events as such will usually be easy, while a measurement and grouping of 
definite magnitudes will often be impossible. In any case the method of social science 
must be either reflection (deduction), or statistics. It cannot be experimentation. 
Deduction and induction will be at work exactly as in all other inquiries. The infer- 
ential steps indeed are invariably the same. But our measurement must refer to 
relative frequencies and differences for classes of events which are counted in large 
numbers. This follows from the variability of our data and the incommensurability 
of the “conditions.” Lastly, statistical induction can never yield generalizations 
comparable with those of physical science. The nature of our materials and methods 
prevents this. 

Conclusion: Social science is more limited in its means, and deals with less definite 
units, than most natural sciences. Hence its inferences are less reliable. It is a 
philosophy of values as much as an analysis of specific magnitudes. 


B. SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Main distinctive features.—Social science has confessedly made 
less progress than natural science since its foundation; nor is it hard 
to understand this. For as we shall see, on examining its position 
at close range, the two groups of inquiry differ (1) in the make-up of 
their units of events and of time and space; (2) in the stability of 
these units and of their groupings; (3) in the extent to which a 
causal analysis may be applied to them; and (4) in the emphasis 
they lay upon the two principal kinds of correlations which all sci- 
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ences explore. In these four respects—whatever others we might 
mention—sociologists, economists, and political scientists constitute 
a class by themselves. Because of them limits of research and of 
knowledge appear which at the same time are also the chief justifica- 
tion for social philosophy. 

Event-units—The event-units of social science are regularly 
composite ones. The other two types of units of correlation (or law) 
mentioned earlier in this paper have no place in social science. 
Neither the mechanical nor the chemical concept can be of any 
avail, since as social scientists we are not interested in force or 
motion, in the attributes of matter or in its transformations. 
Instead, a new sort of problem emerges which calls for a study of 
units exceedingly complex. The units cannot provide the grounds 
for equations of magnitudes definite and simple. They always 
admit of subdivision, and exist in large, albeit indeterminate, 
numbers. 

In so far as the units for correlation are tangible things rather 
than relations between them, they are precisely the kinds of objects 
known to common sense, and apprehended mentally without regard 
for physical or chemical characteristics. Any object set off in 
space may be made a unit for analysis and measurement. It may 
be a tract of land or a political entity, a harvest per acre or that of 
a whole country, a living organism or any portion of its anatomy, a 
physical trait such as stature or pigment of the eye, or climate or the 
consumption of food per capital per year, or anything else we like. 
Social scientists have use for each and all of them, and may make 
each one a single class for purposes of coupling it with something 
else, or of measuring its frequency and variations. The things them- 
selves are objects of measurement and correlation, not their constitu- 
ents as recognized by natural science. The chemist studies some 
eighty elements out of which compounds are built, and whose affini- 
ties figure as laws of nature. A physicist reduces everything to 
energy or matter-in-motion. Questions of mass, weight, light, heat, 
electricity, sound, and so on, are answered by distinguishing infi- 
nitely small units, and by establishing quantitative relations between 
them and their perceptual embodiments. But the social scientist 
has nothing to do with such ultimate components. He is concerned, 
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first and foremost, with the objects of common sense. He does not, 
e.g., study heredity or a disease as a long chain of sequences anchor- 
ing in material facts. Instead of tracing the transmission of 
organic resemblances to biochemical processes, to chromosomes and 
genes and prenatal influences of a material sort, he takes the fact 
of transmission in itself. He brings it as a whole into relation with 
other equally composite units, or perhaps counts its frequency and 
qualitative variations. The physical mechanism of heredity is 
ignored, but the Mendelian ratio itself is linked with socio-economic, 
legal, or moral values, each of which is for that purpose a unit. And 
similarly with the group of events called a disease. What the 
chemist or physiologist makes of it, is one thing; what a sociologist 
does with it, is quite another thing. In the first case cells and tissue 
and organs of the body become subjects for scrutiny. Chemical 
and physical changes are noted. A long series of interdependent 
events is tabulated and by degrees recognized as symptoms of an 
event-complex, or of a terminal which for practical reasons engages 
our chief interest. In the second case, however, details and their 
quantitative treatment are slighted. Attention is riveted upon the 
disease as a whole. It is the spread of the disease or its subsequent 
results of a perhaps non-physical nature that matters most. We 
count the number of patients per unit of population. We look for 
accompaniments that affect the weal and woe of mankind. Thus 
the prevalence of a malady and employment, or school attendance, 
or hospital appropriations, or election returns, or age distribution, 
or climate, etc.—all these may be compared and brought into quanti- 
tative relations. Each of these facts is treated as a unit, as a class 
ofevents. What from one standpoint is a process, will from another 
appear to be a status at an instant of time. The economist thus 
may speak of the production of a commodity as a process, but 
he may also consider it as a unit to be connected with other units of 
a very different kind. An epidemic, again, is the spread of a dis- 
ease over a certain area, affecting many people. But we may ignore 
its regional distribution as a movement, and count it instead as a 
single fact. 

In the last analysis, therefore, the units of social science are not 
things, but relations. They are relations between objects and 
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human beings, or between individuals or social groups. Or they 
are relations between things brought to bear upon other units of 
psychic origin. In this sense, too, the units of social science are 
composite. They nearly always terminate in norms and interests 
of human beings. Physical relations in themselves have no signifi- 
cance. Barring the supposition that psychic facts do not exist, or 
that they have always a definite physical equivalent—barring this 
possible postulate of a metaphysician—we must grant all units of 
social science to be correlated somewhere with a psychic element, 
with a human interest. Not that psychology thereby becomes the 
basis of social inquiries. By no means. That is a notion which 
cannot be deduced directly from our recognition of a physical and a 
non-physical unit for measurement and correlation. Nor is the 
psychic fact of the social student necessarily the same as that of 
psychologists. This has long been understood. But it is essential 
to a clear insight into the limits of social science that we do two 
things, viz., first realize the subordination of physical to psychic 
units, and, secondly, differentiate between things and relations 
between things. The relations, we repeat, may be of things only. 
But in the end the psychic factor dominates our investigations. 
The choice of units for study is both an explanation and a result 
of this circumstance. Because of it heredity or disease are con- 
sidered units without regard for their physical basis or functions. 
Because of it our units are large, vaguely defined event-complexes 
such as form the warp and woof of our daily experience. A system 
of government for instance isaunit. Apriceisaunit. An average 
annual temperature is a unit. A level of living is a unit. Any- 
thing almost may be made a unit for measuring relations and finding 
constants of change. 

Space and time-units—It is not, however, merely in units of 
events that social science differs from natural science. The differ- 
ence also concerns units of time aad space within which a sequence 
or coexistence occurs and recurs so as to express a law of nature or 
a statistical correlation. As has already been noted, these units are 
in natural sciences fairly definite. In chemistry the spatial units 
are small. In physics the temporal units are either small, or else 
divisible theoretically into very fine intervals. A few natural 
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sciences handle such units rather indifferently, as if no causal value 
were involved; but still they do better than social science. For it is 
here that we find both vagueness of definition and a frequently per- 
missible indifference to the size of the units. Exactness is seldom 
imperative. Generally any area will do for a counting of events. 
Whether it is a million square miles or a few acres of ground will not 
matter, either because frequency of recurrence is independent of 
such units, or else because the analysis of data is not used for nice 
generalizations. Often the spatial units, indeed, are not specifically 
referred to, while temporal units may or may not be defined ac- 
curately conformable to the nature of our researches. Sometimes 
sequences and coexistences cannot be told apart. The sharp cleav- 
age-line drawn by formal logic between successions and simultanei- 
ties would be meaningless in many social problems. Statisticians, 
to be sure, will have good reasons for respecting the functional 
relation between changes and laws on the one hand, and time units 
on the other hand, but even then the data cannot safely be trans- 
lated into terms of inference. For the largest part statistics is de- 
scriptive, not inductive. It uses time somewhat in the manner of a 
historian; and the spatial units are more nearly a framework for 
events than a function of their specified quantitative interrelations. 

Instability of relations.—The variability of relations portrayed 
by the social scientist is in the main a result of these characteristics 
of units of events and of time and space. Since things and norms 
and relations of one to the other are highly complex units, are psy- 
chic more usually than physical, it is not to be wondered at that 
inference regarding them is unsafe. The stability of natural science 
is outstanding, and not to be expected elsewhere. 

We may, however, put a different aspect upon the facts by 
stressing their biological and psychological basis more than the 
composition of units for measurement. The variability of social 
events and relations then is attributable not so much to the nature 
of units used as to the characteristics of all organic existence, and 
of human life in particular. Inert things cannot be mutable except 
in a purely physical or chemical sense. If therefore they become 
highly variable from the standpoint of social science, it must be 
because of human interests attached to them. For the largest part 
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the data of social science are vital phenomena, are relations of a 
non-physical sort pivoting on norms and ends of human life. Hence 
the facts of life are the first explanation of the irregular recurrence 
of events, of the transiency of inductions made regarding such 
relations, for fauna and flora are in continuous change in exactly 
that degree which must affect our qualitative analysis and correla- 
tion of events. We have before us a mutability that inheres in all 
forms of life and is manifested in assimilation, differentiation, spe- 
cialization, metabolism, and reproduction. Growth and decay are 
going on forever in plants and animals. The changes may indeed 
be treated in chemical terms, and so far share the properties of 
inanimate matter. But the order and final significance of these 
changes, and the biological features they give rise to, cannot be 
expressed atomically alone. Even the smallest and simplest of the 
units of life, namely, the protoplasm, has an immensely complex 
structure. The chemist does not pretend to exhaust the possibilities 
of research by giving formulae for diverse interactions within the 
organism. He reveals some of the laws of nature embodied in it, 
and then drops the subject. But social scientists begin their work 
at that point, for their problem is not one of material changes as 
such, but of vital and human relations. Their magnitudes conse- 
quently are less simple and harder to compute. Relations become 
inconstant, not only because life-facts are at issue, but also in that 
they center in processes of feeling, thinking, and willing which are 
as distinctive of man as metabolism is distinctive of life in general. 

The dynamics of life then involve more than a conative force 
or an élan vital that defies a mechanical schematization of things. 
It rests more especially in the cerebral structure and functions of 
man, in modes of self-consciousness, in powers of reasoning and self- 
direction, which have modified the physical environment besides 
producing a civilization of unique virtues and vices. The superior- 
ity of man over beast is the chief raison d’étre for social science. 
Human nature outranks all others in its versatility and powers for 
development. We are so constituted that one stimulus may lead 
to several responses, while on the other hand several stimuli may 
combine to produce but one response. Neurons and nerve-paths, 
association centers and retentive faculties, a well-developed inhibi- 
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tory mechanism, and a profuse imagery—all these are factors 
multiplying the possible number of relations among individuals or 
social groups. They render uncertain the course of events, and 
leave the impression of instability for all event-units of social science. 

Nor can these psychic phenomena be resolved entirely into 
material data, as was once believed. Of course, the positivistic 
attitude has its use, and will save us from a hazy mysticism or an 
absolutistic conception of truth unknown to science. Many physi- 
ological facts once obscure or disdained have recently been proved 
to determine our stream of consciousness, and to give direction to 
our interests and judgments. But when all is said and done, 
psychics remains an incontrovertible fact, a force which does not 
fit into the parallelogram expounded by mathematicians and physi- 
cists. The gulf between physics and psychics has not yet been 
bridged. Below man we have evolution; beginning with him we 
find progress. The two are not the same. They are separated by 
an element called social heredity. They differ in the relative 
amounts of passiveness and active adaptation characterizing animal 
and human behavior. Man gives more, in one sense, and takes less. 
He accepts and rejects things with discrimination. A dialectic is 
continually going on between a learning, willing being and a recep- 
tive, physical environment, between ideas suggested in part by eco- 
nomic surroundings and these latter themselves, which are again 
altered by ideas and actions. 

The indefiniteness of our event-units, consequently, must not 
be made alone responsible for the instability of social facts and 
formulas. At bottom the responsibility lies with human nature. 
Since this in its social aspects is the main theme of social scientists, 
their conclusions cannot compare with those of natural scientists. 
Especially must the variability of sociological and economic relations 
be attributed to such human aptitudes and leanings as animals do 
not possess in any degree. Because of them also our event-units 
and their interrelations are proverbially numerous, and virtually 
incalculable. Where the ecologist traces a small number of quali- 
tative and quantitative relations more or less closely measurable, 
the sociologist must be prepared for legions of classes of events con- 
cerning the status of millions of individuals. 
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Purpose and causation.—The third respect, in which natural and 
social sciences differ, is directly connected with the item of vari- 
ability. For if man is capable of many responses, adapting himself 
to his environment and modifying it at the same time, he also com- 
plicates proportionately the causal problem. In fact, he may dis- 
miss it as non-existent, and substitute something else for it. And 
this is exactly what happens every day. 

So it behooves us in the first place to grant the possibility of an 
option between a mechanistic and a non-mechanistic or teleological 
interpretation of events. The idea that everything must be caus- 
ally determined is not a necessary one, nor always the most satis- 
factory one. Its inception goes back to Greek days, but it was not 
until modern research made man intimately acquainted with nature 
that it was impersonalized. The causal view is an impersonal one. 
It is the pride of science to have divorced natural phenomena from 
divine ordinances, from a deus ex machina, and to have put in its 
place a principle of uniformity for which no explanation exists. For 
natural sciences the causal construction has certainly been a great 
boon. The results have demonstrated the advisability of postulat- 
ing nothing, of observing events as they occur, and of stopping with 
the description of observable regularities. Specific causation is this 
one-to-one correspondence of units of matter and energy conceived 
rather than perceived by our senses. For natural scientists no 
other approach is adequate or workable in applications. It remains 
true, however, that this objective procedure has its limitations, and 
that men are not by instinct inclined toward it. It took much 
reflection and many experiments for us to become reconciled to it, 
to reject definitely the older idea of a providential interference, 
or of a will akin to human planning. Nor can it be denied that for 
social sciences the latter view still has its merits. If causality is the 
only logical slogan of physicists or geologists, the volitional outlook 
is attractive to biological students, and becomes irresistible for social 
philosophers. It is not only justifiable, but it may be the most con- 
venient for certain ends. Social events may properly be treated as 
the fruits of a will, of rational scheming and acting; for human traits 
differ essentially from the attributes of inert matter. Hence also 
we need not always express relations quantitatively. We may 
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ignore the feasibility of measuring things or events or relations as 
ratios and equations. We may find regularity of recurrence with- 
out having a mathematical symbol for it. We may forget the law 
of a mechanical equivalent, or deny its validity in the realm of 
history. ‘This is quite permissible and in keeping with a desire for 
systematized and simplified knowledge. Analysis and correlation, 
classification and subsumption, measurement and inference, con- 
stancy and constant rates of change—these will be crucial concepts 
in an inquiry, even though we depart from an exclusively causal 
standpoint. 

Social science differs from natural science partly on account of 
this emphasis of a telic norm. The fundamentals of human nature 
made this unavoidable. Since physical needs have to be stead- 
fastly attended to, since interests and wishes are incessantly pres- 
sing for recognition in our endeavors, the inferior world of fauna and 
flora is treated most naturally as a means toanend. Man is at the 
center of affairs, while other creatures move at the periphery. Things 
do not count as such, but only as values reflecting human wants, 
designs, and activities. We speak of a valuation of social events, 
contrasting it with the causal analysis of natural scientists. Yet it 
is possible to discover laws, whatever the will-aspect of social rela- 
tions. Freedom of the will is not irreconcilable with regularity of 
happenings, although at first sight it may seem so. It is right that 
we attack the problem of social phenomena as we would solve that 
of cosmic forces. 

In the second place, however, social causation in any case will be 
less specific than that of natural science. This follows from the 
facts already brought out regarding the units we work with in dif- 
ferent fields. Those of the sociologist or economist are so much 
more complex and mutable that causal connections cannot be 
traced in last detail, to their ultimate sources, as elsewhere. What 
is more, we cannot measure changes proportionately to time- and 
space-units. The social scientist cannot argue: in half the time 
half the amount of change, but rates and ratios and directions the 
same. He cannot mean by causation an invariable sequence or 
coexistence of events proved to be homogeneous in all respects. 
That is beyond his ken. He dare only say: regularity has been 
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disclosed. My definition of classes or units is consistently adhered 
to, so far as I know. I have counted recurrences of individuals and 
of groups. I have measured variations within a series, or as between 
several series. I have done this and more, and feel obliged to pro- 
nounce my connections to be causal. They are stable to a high 
degree. To this extent social relations may be adjudged as genu- 
inely causal as those of natural science. But the plurality of causes 
and effects will be prominently in evidence. It will be the greater, 
the more composite our units, and the less stable our objects of 
investigation. Hence the causal nexus is usually a loose one. It 
does not cover all supposedly like cases for all times. It may be so 
tentative as to amount to a confession of ignorance, to a preference 
of a purposive over a mechanistic interpretation. Or we may com- 
bine the two, and by this token acknowledge a weakness from which 
physical sciences are free. 

Qualitative analysis.—From this follows the fourth distinguishing 
mark of social science, to wit, its partiality to qualitative as against 
quantitative correlations. If we bear in mind that all laws of sci- 
ence are either a mere grouping of those classes of things which 
regularly go together, or also a statement of the magnitude of each 
class grouped with others, we shall associate the latter kind of work 
mainly with natural science, and the former with sociology, econom- 
ics, and politics. The statistician, to be sure, deals in numbers and 
averages, in percentages and relative rates, and thus proceeds 
exactly like a physicist or chemist. His method, as we shall pres- 
ently have occasion to note, is quantitative. But his results none 
the less differ appreciably from those of his colleagues in natural 
science. Besides, his tactics are not representative of the bulk of 
research done by social students. For the most part it is still today, 
as centuries ago, qualitative analysis pure and simple. If we consult 
modern literature on the subject we shall be impressed with this. 
We shall find hardly any attempts at quantitative measurement in 
history, politics, and sociology, and only for recent years an indica- 
tion of itineconomics. Thus social science as a whole is less ‘“exact”’ 
than natural science, if for no other reason, because it is commonly 
satisfied with bringing together classes alone. The events that 
recur more or less regularly as sequences or coexistences are itemized. 
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They are studied as to make-up and external features. Their vari- 
able conditions are noted and roughly allowed for in generalizations. 
But beyond this the search for types of happenings does not usually 
go. It lies in the very nature of the problem that we should stop at 
this point. For in correlating physical events with psychic phenom- 
ena, or one form of the latter with another, we have bundled together 
units that cannot be made comparable quantitatively. That is to 
say, we cannot compare the classes of events for their external bulk 
ormass. We have defined our event-units so as to make that impos- 
sible. We can only count each event as one, and then add a quanti- 
tative aspect by comparing different frequencies and their varia- 
tions. That of course is logically admissible. But otherwise we 
are restricted to a qualitative analysis which aims more at class than 
at mass. 

Methods.—The method of social science accordingly is not 
experimental, but deductive. Or to use another word, it consists 
of reflection in the great majority of cases. 

Laboratory methods are impracticable because events are not 
isolatable or reproducible at will. They cannot be detached fiom 
their natural milieu and varied arbitrarily like physical facts. 
Conditions of life and of sociation, to say nothing of a problem in 
valuation, preclude the possibility of such manipulations. But this 
does not prevent us from classifying and counting events, from 
grouping them mentally as if such segregations really existed in 
nature. A kind of conceptual isolation may be effected which does 
nearly as well for the social scientist as the control of actual occur- 
rences in the laboratory. 

Classification, however, is not suggested merely by the percep- 
tible differences between objects or event-complexes. It varies also 
with the conclusions we draw from tentative comparisons and 
deductions. In other words, the principal steps of inference are the 
same in the method of reflection as in experimentation or statistics. 
We meet in all three with hypothecation and variation, with intui- 
tion and deduction, with enumeration and analogy, with verification 
and a revision of our conclusions, when ascertainable facts belie 
them. Analysis and synthesis are always combined in this manner. 
If the method of social science is therefore called deductive, this 
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cannot refer to formal deduction as understood by logicians. Sci- 
entists never are concerned primarily with forms of thought, with 
rules for reasoning correctly from premises to conclusions. Their 
main task is invariably the squaring of generalizations with instances 
of facts. It can be nothing else. Deduction hence is for them more 
than the proving of a particular by a universal. It is a process of 
reviewing before the mind’s eye the facts of experience. Not mere 
magnitudes, but qualities must be correlated. It is an occasion for 
bringing one set of generalizations to bear upon a concrete situation, 
but also for generalizing from particular situations which repeat 
themselves with a sufficient degree of resemblance and regularity. 
Our knowledge of human nature is most likely to help us out. But 
apart from that the method of refiection combines comparison with 
counting, classification with correlation, a unification of facts with 
a quest for types that shall obtain regardless of changes in detail. 
In this sense again the social scientist stresses qualities. 

Statistical method.—Yet he may attempt quantitative analysis 
if he likes. Many sorts of problems will suggest such a procedure. 
And the question therefore arises: What is the value and scope of 
statistical measurement? How far will it make our labors truly 
scientific? What inferences may be grounded on statistics that 
reflection does not yield, but which may on the other hand form a 
counterpart to laws of nature? Plainly, in closing our account of 
the limits of social science, we must reckon with this third method of 
science. We must consider it, whether men now employ it freely 
or not. 

In recent decades our understanding of statistics as a method 
has decidedly grown. The technique of statistical research has 
been remarkably improved. Ways of counting and of correlating 
events have been refined. New concepts of averages and errors 
have been introduced. Rules for the definition and weighing of 
units are receiving respectful attention. Computing machines, 
ingenious graphic presentations, a superior notation, and a rapidly 
improving public service have helped materially to popularize 
statistics as an aid to businessmen, educators, and economists. 
Insurance is no longer the only field of applications for a law of 
large numbers. If one may judge from late developments, the 
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social sciences especially will turn to statistics for the sake of making 
their abstruse questions concrete. Statistics indeed seem to accom- 
plish wonders. As a method it seems to reveal laws of human con- 
duct which reflection or experimental induction would never reveal. 
Some investigators have waxed enthusiastic over the prospects for 
this new method (or science). “Exact” in outward form, imposing 
in its figures, and comprehensive in its scope, statistics seems to be 
a broad avenue to safe and sound generalizations on human affairs. 
But is it really ? 

If we remember the circumstances which impel us to use statistics 
as an alternative to experimentation we shall not trust too much 
in its efficacy; and if we consider furthermore its short-cuts and 
assumptions we shall become doubly cautious. We shall concede 
then that statistics as a description of facts is not to be confused 
with statistics as a mode of induction. Whatever the merits of the 
former, the latter involves problems of its own. 

Statistics—to discuss it here merely as a method—will always 
prove useful where the subject-matter is not amenable to the 
approved canons of induction. Since the data of social science 
present a wondrously intricate network of relations of things and 
human factors, the experimentalist has no advice to give. The need 
of a new method results from the composite nature of the units of 
social science. As already noted, the classes of things or of relations 
are not homogeneous like those of a chemist. Our time- and space- 
units are vague, as well as perhaps unimportant. Instability marks 
everything. It is due not only to the principle of life itself, but also 
to the chief traits of human nature. Our will, as intimated before, 
represents a singular capacity for variations of response to stimuli 
operating within or without, that is aroused centraliy through ideas 
and images, or originating as physical facts in our environment. 
Because of this power of adaptation behavior is unpredictable. It 
is colloquially said to be ‘‘willed.”” As masters of the earth, as 
reasoning beings, we feel conscious of a freedom to think and act. 
Volition multiplies enormously the variety of possible relations, 
raising it apparently above the level of physical causation. 

As statistics have shown, however, this absolute liberty of man 
and mind is more apparent than real. Regularities of a certain 
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degree exist. It needs only a study of large numbers of happenings 
of a given sort to find a constancy of relations which, at times, will 
almost rival those of natural science. Statistics, in other words, 
becomes a quantitative analysis of events by counting cases. It 
has rightly been identified with mass measurements and tables of 
figures. Since constancy is out of the question, changes must be 
expressed numerically, in aggregates or proportions. Everything 
turns on a repetition of events, on variations in the accompanying 
facts, or on relative frequencies. Rates of fluctuation are measured 
per number of happenings with or without delimitation of temporal 
units. A trend of change is inferred with the aid of interpolations, 
or noted in a continuous curve of magnitudes. Changes in fre- 
quency and differences in degree of correlation assume definite sig- 
nificance. Correlation, indeed, is the chief object of much statistical 
work, and is estimated in different ways. Whether we count the 
frequency of correlation, or the degree of correspondence between 
two or more variables, will depend on what we are after. 

As used in social science, however, the statistical method can 
never exhaust the possibilities of counting. It must inevitably 
content itself with fragmentary work, seeing that it deals with 
variables and composite event-units. Not all differences and rela- 
tive changes can be reckoned with. Comparisons are made only up 
to a certain point. When the fluctuations or differences of magni- 
tudes are too minute they are overlooked as if of no consequence. 
Statistics thus thrives on omissions, and acknowledges the force of 
error in its computations. 

For instance, it can never be claimed that two or more events, 
or two series of any one class of happenings, are exactly alike. The 
lapse of time between events is one reason for doubting it, and our 
inability of isolating them, of reducing them to indivisibles of matter, 
a second and third. Differences in place or time will commonly 
mean differences in the make-up of our class or event-complex, 
of relative magnitudes and interdependencies. Or to emphasize 
another side to this question: The conditional phenomena of social 
science are not always specifiable or measurable like those of natural 
science. The latter may well abstract elements from an actual 
situation, since these modifications may be quantitatively weighed. 
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The physicist, e.g., states the law of the fall of bodies as if it occurred 
ina vacuum. There is no objection to such a premise, because the 
influence of air currents or of impurities, or of the motion of the 
earth, or of still other factors, may be calculated with considerable 
accuracy. Why then should we not sanction the “‘as if” method ? 
But a sociologist cannot so justify a static treatment of dynamic 
relations, or condensations of changes effected in an average. For 
conditions to him are elusive things. They will be probably 
unknown qualitities as well as quantities. An abstraction is 
attended with grave risks. A status quo therefore can never be an 
equilibrium of imaginary forces, but must be a play of events inter- 
dependent and continually in metamorphosis. 

This is true for all sorts of problems, and not merely for special 
kinds. But we must furthermore grant the existence of such diffi- 
culties as the following. 

Events and their magnitudes may offset one another so as to dis- 
appear in a summation. Precisely because we talk in large figures 
a specific causality cannot be traced. The larger the numbers we 
consult, the more likely our ignorance of some events in a particular 
correlation. This has been proved often enough to the disillusion- 
ment of ardent apostles of social law. Regularities of recurrence 
for the past may not provide a sound basis for predictions. It may 
be true that for any one given correlation the neutralizing factors 
virtually do not exist. But as soon as we regroup our events, blend- 
ing some new ones with the old, annulment will cease and quantita- 
tive change emerge. In connecting an epidemic, for example, with 
certain modes of living, or with age or previous states of health, 
several contributory ‘‘causes” may be so counterbalanced as to be 
unnoticeable. But if later on the epidemic is compared with facts 
of climate or the nationality of its victims, or pecuniary income, 
further elements may arise to the surface of whose prevalence we had 
no inkling at first. A differential may appear which brings our 
original conclusion to naught. ‘“‘Chance” hence has a place in all cor- 
relations, not simply in a few which are conventionally pointed out. 

Besides, we should not forget the artificiality of our averages, 
the faults of our time and space-units, the possible errors in counting, 
and the bias of interest or training which quite frequently mars our 
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calculations. Statistics necessarily suffers from these and other 
defects. The first chance of mistakes lies in classification; a second 
in counting; a third in the selection of series of events; a fourth in 
our use of averages; and a fifth in a measurement of coefficients of 
dispersion and of correlation. All these may prove to be pitfalls 
apart from the indefiniteness of our event-units, from the mutability 
and complexity of relations, from incommensurable conditioning 
phenomena, and from offsetting unknown magnitudes. Is it any 
wonder that our method accomplishes less than might be guessed 
on first thought ? 

Certainly, its inferential value is directly determined by the 
nature of its measurements as well as by the data it deals with. 
Hence it does not equal that of experimentation. Generally speak- 
ing forecasts are hazardous and logically ill-founded. There is no 
syllogism to conjure with, for the premises are always questionable 
and their numbers restricted by observable facts. Proofs from 
assumptions may be offered, but that is not the chief aim of the 
social scientist. Instead he seeks to argue from facts, to verify his 
inferences, or to revise them whenever evidence demands it. Prob- 
ability for this reason takes the place both of proofs and of rigid laws 
of nature. Human knowledge is never infallible, but least of all so 
when applied to social problems. The degree of probability, to be 
sure, varies. Death-rates and crop yields and fire losses and acci- 
dents and the stature of the “average” man are fairly constant 
quantities, even though the trend of a foreign policy or of church 
attendance or the demand for a particular article of trade will be 
beyond our powers of prevision. This difference in probability con- 
nects with the difference between purely physical relations and such 
as terminate in psychic values. The more genuinely economic or 
sociological our relations, the less secure our predictions, and the 
more manifest the shortcomings of the statistical method. But in 
any case it falls short of the ideal upheld by natural scientists. 

CONCLUSION: THE MEASUREMENTS AND LAWS OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ARE NOT RELIABLE 

In conclusion, then, we may state the limits of social science in 
its attempt at systematizing knowledge and discovering types of 
relations as follows. 
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First, all sciences aim at either a qualitative or a quantitative 
statement of relations between things tangible or intangible. But 
the bulk of social inquiries up to date has been descriptive of existing 
facts rather than inferential with regard to the recurrence of specific 
groups of events. Second, social sciences may comprise measure- 
ments of magnitudes as well as qualitative correlations. Their units, 
however, are highly complex, and do not move within limits of time 
or space as definite as those of most natural sciences. Third, caus- 
ality reigns whenever we find a regular recurrence of events grouped 
in time and space. But for the social sciences the plurality of both 
causes and effects is much greater than for others. Hence specific 
causation is seldom reduced to ultimates. Fourth, while laws strictly 
speaking must be invariable sequences or coexistences, the condi- 
tioning phenomena of social laws are not as a rule specifiable com- 
pletely, nor measurable exactly; and this accentuates the hypothet- 
ical character of our generalizations. Fifth, the absence of exact 
laws is also due to an instability inherent in the units used for 
measurement and correlation. We have on the one hand the muta- 
bility of life-facts as such, and on the other the range of variations 
peculiar to human beings. Because of them a volitional aspect 
emerges which indicates the limits of a purely mechanistic concep- 
tion of the universe. Sixth, since social scientists necessarily deal 
with their own selves—that is, with consciousness and its expressions 
amid physical data—a principle of valuation will compete with 
objective interpretations. Measurement thus again cannot be 
exact; nor can our analysis be free from bias or a lack of perspective 
so-called. Seventh, the qualitative correlation of social events is 
the oldest, and for many purposes the most satisfactory. It is 
always possible, though rarely exhaustive. Eighth, the basis for 
our generalizations is usually a certain fund of knowledge regarding 
human nature. But this does not imply a dependence of social 
science upon psychology. For what with the acquired traits of man 
and their quantitative relation to physical facts a series of problems 
arises that psychologists as such cannot answer. Ninth, the most 
fruitful method for social scientists is reflection. This, however, is 
neither formal deduction, nor induction as practiced by natural 
scientists. Instead, it is a union of both methods paired with a 
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more or less comprehensive consideration of empirical data. Tenth, 
experimentation has practically no place in social science. Elev- 
enth, there are questions that may be treated quantitatively, and in 
that case we take refuge in statistics. Yet statistical induction must 
be limping and halting. The nature of our subject-matter makes 
predictions risky, and this the more so, the more fully they concern 
psychic rather than material relations. Statistics as a method, 
therefore, cannot be said to promise a great deal for the future of 
social science. We may have to content ourselves with an appraisal 
of events already occurred. Twelfth and last, the results of social 
science may be applied by reformers and governments. But we 
cannot use them as constants, modeling our work on that of the 
physical sciences. Applied social science is necessarily subject to 
weaknesses of a distinct and lasting character. In fine, it would not 
seem wrong to call social science a philosophy of values whose inward 
nature remains in part an enigma to man. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF SOCIOLOGY BY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


ANNIE MARION MacLEAN 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


This paper deals with personal experience of the writer in the field of correspond- 
ence instruction in the University of Chicago, the pioneer institution of higher learning 
to offer such courses. A geographical and occupational analysis of students is given 
which shows wide variation in locality and interests. This is followed by a discussion 
of method and students’ reasons for taking up extra mural study of this kind. The 
personal as well as the intellectual character of the work is indicated. 


It was discovered long ago that there is no royal road to knowl- 
edge. Perhaps it is as well that there is not, since things royal are 
being rapidly discarded. But it is cheering to know that there are 
democratic highways opening from time to time. It is of one of 
these that I would write, that is, study by correspondence. 

Colleges and universities are found at every turn for students 
who are privileged to attend them, but it remained for correspond- 
ence-study to take the classroom to the student’s home. Teaching 
by correspondence is not now a debatable subject, although it 
occasioned much misgiving in some scholastic circles a generation 
ago when it was inaugurated by the University of Chicago as an 
integral part of its educational program. People had studied one 
thing or another by correspondence earlier than this, but it remained 
for the University of Chicago to launch work of university grade 
that, with certain limitations, would be credited toward a bacca- 
laureate degree. So successful did this innovation become that it 
has since been adopted by universities large and small, and state 
departments of education, as well as by other institutions of sub- 
collegiate rank. 

After twenty years experience as an instructor in correspondence 
courses, I am ready to proclaim my belief in the educational possi- 
bilities of the system. My observations have been made through 
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the medium of the University of Chicago, which has doubtless 
offered facilities unequaled by any other single place, on account 
of the length of the history of this effort and its consequent earlier 
standardization of method, as well as the large scale upon which the 
work has been done. 

The University of Chicago has had a grand total of 32,000 
students in its Correspondence-Study Division in the thirty years 
since its organization, and now offers instruction in 425 subjects 
with a teaching staff of 126. My own part in this work has been 
small since, during the earlier days, I offered but one course in soci- 
ology, a subject that did not then attract large numbers. Yet, on 
account of the perspective, rather than the volume, it seemed that 
some discussion of my own experience in this connection might have 
elements of interest, and might contribute something in the way of 
explanation and interpretation of correspondence-study in general. 
For some years, my work was carried on as an avocation, but more 
recently it has become a vocation, if it is permissible to dignify 
such slender activities with the name vocation. 

At present my program consists of six courses: Introduction to 
Sociology, (Sociology I) Social Technology, Rural Life, Problems 
of Industry, Modern Immigration, and History of the Social 
Reform Movement. A glance at these titles may father the 
belief that only the more mature students who can well be thrown 
upon their own resources are likely to elect them, and that there 
would be more stumbling stones where junior college courses are 
concerned. Unquestioned testimony, however, leads me to believe 
that even the more elementary subjects can be successfully handled 
by correspondence. 

In the twenty years that I have been leading seekers after knowl- 
edge along the inky way, I have had 799 students in 47 states in 
the Union and in 1o foreign countries, including in this group 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 

The geographical distribution of students may be seen from 
Tables I and II. 

The following list of fifty-three occupations represented shows 
some duplications. This is due to the fact that the student’s 
designation of his vocation was accepted. The singular is used 
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TABLE I 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota West Virginia 
Mississippi Wisconsin 
Missouri Wyoming 
Montana 

Nebraska 


~ 
- 
” 
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Germany 
Hawaiian Islands 


where only one of a given calling appears in the registrations. 
The records show a small number of people having no occupation 


whatever. 
Agriculturists, attorneys, bank clerks, cashiers, chemist, cigar-maker, civil 
engineers, club leader, clerks, college president, college professors, customs 
* examiner, dairymen, dean of women, department store managers, director of 
health service, draftsmen, editors, farmers, gardeners, hair goods worker, 
housewives, insurance solicitors, kindergartners, laboratory assistants, lecturers, 
librarians, liquidation agent, manual-training teachers, ministers, missionaries, 
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musicians, newspaper reporters, nurses, pharmacists physicians, post-office 
clerks, poultrymen, priest, principals (of schools), railroad signalman, ranchers, 
real estate men, secretaries, social workers, stenographers, students, supervisors, 
superintendents of schools, teachers, truant officers, weather observer, Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 


Seven hundred and ninety-nine students would normally imply 
the correction of about 31,000 papers. As a matter of fact, the 
number falls short of this because not all who undertake a course 
follow it to completion. In my own group, 470 secured university 
credit. Of the 799, 135 were college graduates, while two dozen 
held graduate degrees of different kinds. 

The method of correspondence instruction does not differ materi- 
ally from any other kind. As any teacher knows, a course given in 
residence must be drafted and carefully organized with texts and 
reading references selected before being presented to the student. 
This is exactly the method followed in the preparation of corre- 
spondence courses, the formal lesson paper taking the place of class- 
room recitation, the only difference being that the work is written 
instead of oral, and that each student answers all the questions, 
profits by all the suggestions, and has the undivided attention of 
the instructor. Incidentally, the instructor has the undivided 
attention of the student. Given a degree of mental maturity on 
the part of the seeker after knowledge, the results are satisfactory. 
Opportunities for dishonesty are about equal in the two methods. 
There are always college youth who try to “put it over” on the 
professor, and there are always droll professors who allow them to 
think they do—till the day of reckoning comes. 

While the University fixes the general form of courses, and deter- 
mines rules regulating the giving of them, instructors have all the 
freedom in course development that they have in the classroom. 
An office whose machinery is well nigh perfect, and a director, of 
professorial rank, who is also an educator and has had charge of 
the department from its inception, take care of such mundane 
matters as registrations, credits, sequences, and examination 
arrangements, leaving the instructor free for facts, figures, ideas, and 
what not. While students have a year in which to complete a 
course, with a possibility of reinstatement, many do the work in a 
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much shorter time, and their lessons come in with clock-like regu- 
larity. Others work irregularly. In fact they are just like any 
other students. Today ten of Lesson XIII in Sociology I, came 
in the morning’s mail, and from places as far apart as California and 
North Carolina. It is interesting to compare the different methods 
of approach to the same questions. My class of ten is before me, 
and each one is attending to his work. No one’s mind is off wool- 
gathering. Corrections are made, with comments perhaps, and 
the papers are started home. And here are lessons in Social Tech- 
nology from Shanghai, and in Problems of Industry from Tokyo, 
and in Modern Immigration from Boston. It is of surpassing inter- 
est to have local illustrations coming from places so remote from one 
another. The general laws governing human association are thus 
exemplified in diverse places and among diverse peoples. Mail 
days can never be entirely dull to one who has lessons in Sociology 
coming in. 

Students enrol for varied reasons. It may be to complete the 
requirements for a degree, in so far as such study may be done in 
absentia; it may be for promotion in the teaching or some other 
profession, or for general culture; it may be for some reason harder 
to discover. It is interesting to find a woman under the shadow 
of snow-capped mountains pursuing a course in Problems of Industry 
“to try to get in touch with the wheels that move the world out- 
side,’ and a man enmeshed in the business of a great industrial 
city asking for “Rural Life to give his mind a change which his 
body cannot get.” Another man takes Sociology I so he can “‘swat 
a Socialist in the office,’’ while a second woman registers for corre- 
spondence work instead of taking a course in the university in her 
city “because it is such a bore to listen to the professor talk.” 
Sweet are the uses of correspondence study! 

My first student was a German, resident in Berlin, whom I 
inherited when I took over Introduction to Sociology. “It is 
not to be supposed,” he wrote when he dropped the course, “that 
a female can teach me.” That was a hard blow to me in my exuber- 
ant youth, but it is some compensation to think that, if the gentle- 
man still lives, he has probably had more unsupposable indignities 
than that to endure. 
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Correspondence-study seems to meet many needs. In a western 
normal school, a teacher finds a course in social science suddenly 
dropped into his history schedule. In order to aid in his prepara- 
tion, he takes a course by correspondence. One such case comes to 
my mind now, and he did such brilliant work that he was able to 
assist other teachers similarly placed. Again, a social worker 
sought through a course in Social Technology to carry on local 
studies that would be helpful to herself and her board. By the 
co-operation of the local press, she was able to carry on a successful 
campaign for a much-needed reform. A country pastor took a 
course in rural problems which he worked out with the young men 
of his parish. They met weekly for recitation and discussion, a dif- 
ferent one being selected each time to write out the lesson. Such 
work naturally carried no university credit, but it was an interesting 
experiment in community co-operation. 

A young woman found herself financially unable to continue in 
residence at a certain small college the last three months of her 
senior year. She got a remunerative position, arranged to have 
university correspondence credits accepted by her college, and 
graduated with her class. It is not hard to keep ambitious people 
up to standards of excellence. The president of a small college 
did distinguished work in a course on rural problems, two of his 
papers finding acceptance in a publication of merit. I recail the 
work of a man who held a position in a social agency. The maps, 
charts, and graphs with which he illustrated his lesson papers were 
wonderful to behold. He had a talent for such work, and for ferret- 
ing out statistics. It seemed an affront to write him down in the 
records a mere A grade. He enjoyed his course greatly and wrote 
that he would gladly continue, but could not afford to because he 
had six children and his salary was only sixty-five dollars a month. 
Since the University offered no relief to fathers of six, he was lost 
to us forever. 

In looking back over the records, I find that most of my earlier 
students were men, probably because, at that period, sociology was 
still considered a dreary subject, dealing mostly with slums, and 
cousin to Adam Smith’s dismal science. Women were not drawn 
to such contacts. Now that courses in sociology have become at 
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least partially standardized, and no college dreams of being without 
them, aS many women as men appear in the registrations. The 
question now is not, “Why do you study Sociology ?” but rather, 
“Tf not, why not?” 

The University of Chicago has, of course, always maintained 
high entrance standards in correspondence as well as in residen- 
tial courses, and that fact has tended to give us uniformly good 
material. 

Where personal choice rather than curriculum-compulsion leads 
to election, interest in the course may be keener, and more likely 
to endure to the end. Yet I realize that this reasoning may lead 
one into absurdities. A man in New Mexico, for instance, was 
tremendously interested when he registered for Sociology I, but 
he did not accomplish much. “I haven’t done any studying for 
two years,” he said. ‘I’ve been broncho busting, but I’m going 
to finish this course or die in the attempt.” He died (I suppose) 
after the fifth lesson. Yet who shall say it availed him nothing? 
Did he not have his five moments of sociological exaltation between 
bronchos ? 

It is interesting to watch course elections from year to year. 
Sometimes it seems as if every eligible person in the region of the 
Great Lakes is seized with a desire to have an introductory course 
in sociology, while at another time a wave of interest in rural prob- 
lems spreads over the country. Again, immigration becomes an 
absorbing subject. Very naturally, being wedded to my idols, I 
am ready to assume that the various subdivisions of sociological 
study are coming into their own to the legitimate obscuration of 
other departments of learning, when in reality the apparent acces- 
sion of interest may be due to some official order about sequences. 
As all I have ever known about academic sequences is how to spell 
the word, it is not surprising that I should make this mistake. 
Yet I know it is dangerous to jump at conclusions. This was 
indelibly impressed on my mind one time as IJ, in the company of a 
correspondence student, was jogging along in a public conveyance 
over the mountains of Virginia. When we passed a pasture con- 
taining a number of cows, one of which had a bell on her neck, a 
lady in the bus suddenly jumped up, and, with much animation, 
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said to her companion, “Look, look, Mabel, that is undoubtedly a 
bell-wether!” 

As has been indicated, this story has to do with sociology, but 
that is by the way; it has also to do with the men and women who 
operate fountain pens and typewriters in quest of higher learning. 
I am free to say that what might be called the human side of teaching 
always interests me most. Inclination and training made me a pur- 
veyor of sociology instead of higher mathematics, but more to my 
liking than either is the student even when he tries to side-step both. 
The college youth as a thirsty blotter, alone, never appealed to me 
particularly. Now this being the case, someone may well ask what 
there is in instruction by correspondence for me and my kind, 
aside from the meager monetary reward, which in and of itself 
would not hold one to the task. In answer to that, after twenty 
years’ experience, I think I can say in all seriousness that the work 
has possibilities enough in it to lift it clear out of the drudgery of 
mere bookkeeping and make it instead a pleasant association of 
congenial spirits. Let me illustrate what I mean. The students 
are never mere names to me; they are personalities in their dis- 
tricts. I link students with geography. Yazoo City, Mississippi, 
is a real place to me now, and the C. Sheep Ranch, New Mexico, 
means as much as Peoria, Illinois, for I have had students in both 
places. The atlas is a living thing since friends people its pages, 
and those we lead along sociological paths are surely friends. It 
is really surprising what pleasant intimacies grow out of this con- 
tact. I remember Miss W. of Virginia who was making haste to 
complete her third course with me the spring I went to her state for 
a short sojourn. In order that her work might not be interrupted, 
I gave her my Hot Springs address. Upon my arrival there, I 
found, besides lesson papers from her, a large box of beautiful 
arbutus, floral emblem of my native Canadian province. Surely 
a pleasant welcome to the Old Dominion! And there was Miss G., 
who was married before finishing her course, and who shared her 
honeymoon trip with me by means of cards and various souvenirs, 
the bridegroom more than once attaching his signature. Before 
the year was over, there was a baby girl in that family who was 
christened C——- S—— in memory of correspondence study, and 
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since her father’s name began with D, we had a nice little memorial 
for the Correspondence-Study Division. Sociology I lapsed, but 
the baby grew apace, and may ere long take a course on her own 
account. 

Principal S., while taking a course with me, was seized with 
pneumonia, and his wife sent frequent bulletins. I was genuinely 
concerned about his progress, and warned him repeatedly not to 
resume work too soon. True, he was an important figure in his 
own community, but was he not my student to be advised and 
directed ? 

And there was the man who wrote in desperation after vainly 
trying to finish a lesson, “I hope you’ll never have to walk the floor 
with a teething baby.” 

A man in a far-western state, ambitious for promotion, asked if 
he might give my name as a reference. ‘Because,”’ said he, “you 
are the only personage I know!”’ 

Another wrote: ‘‘ My lessons are delayed on account of trouble 
with a sick pup.”” Now if there is any one subsidiary interest that 
looms larger than another in my life, it is pups. I am posted on 
pups. Consequently I became consulting veterinary to a sheep-dog 
in Texas. 

But what have all these human things to do with sociology by 
correspondence? I am sure I do not know, unless the gods send 
them to counteract monotony. They make things pleasant, as 
many extraneous matters do when they get mixed up with viva 
voce teaching. I remember a college girl who came to me one 
day saying: ‘“‘Will you excuse me from class next Friday after- 
noon?” “Why?” (In a whisper) “I’m going to get engaged.” 
Now what could I do? There were no sociological principles to 
cover the case, unless indeed we got back to first principles. The 
young man was doomed. He was foredoomed. Therefore, I 
excused the girl, and likewise myself. The pup episode, ef al., 
like this, add greatly to the gaiety of teaching. 

One of the pleasant features of correspondence instruction is 
personal meetings with students. They frequently go to endless 
trouble to call. A man brings his wife, a woman her husband, or 
both bring toddling children, while a whole army of the unattached 
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call as opportunity offers to make real to themselves the divinity 
that shapes their credits, rough hew them as they may. Lasting 
friendships have been formed on so slender a basis as this. 

Once when I had been under the surgeon’s knife, and was coming 
back to the world of reality, my nurse told me that a foreign gentle- 
man, undoubtedly an old friend, had been waiting in the hospital 
corridor for hours to have a word with me, and she thought I might 
see him fora moment. Entered a Japanese, ‘Honorable professor, 
you do not know me by the face, but by the letter. With you I 
am pursuing intricacies of sociological thought, and, being in your 
city for a day, beg for a word about cos-cosmetique evolution.” 
Ah! I thought, cosmetics (for people were still weird shapes to me), 
that is the great need of the world. Then he went on: ‘And 
moreover, I ask to know are men from monkeys come?” “Yes, 
yes,” said I, adding with ethereous abandon, “men are monkeys.” 

“That will be all now,” I heard a voice saying, and I dimly 
saw the Oriental bowing himself out. I can only be thankful that 
this meeting did not take place in a state ambitious to control by 
legislative enactment one’s teaching about ancestors. 

On more than one occasion have I been a Baedeker for my 
students. There was the man from the South who wished to spend 
two days in New York City, my home at the time, en route to 
Europe. Said he: “After yourself, what sights in New York do 
you recommend for one who has never been out of Dixie?” Such 
subtle flattery led me to spend hours working up an itinerary for a 
personally conducted tour. When he appeared, lo! he was like 
unto the King of Abyssinia in color! Again there was the girl, off 
with her mother on her first trip anywhere. Would I tell her where 
to stay and what to see in Chicago? Would I? I made out two 
lists, one for lean purses and one for fat purses. I suspected that 
hers was lean. It was, and her appreciation of the ‘‘lean” list 
was delightful. 

Sometimes highly humorous situations arise with students doing 
excellent work. A very modern young intellectual wrote in some 
heat to ask why he should be required to read books published more 
than twenty years ago. Such age-riaden monstrosities were anath- 
ema to him. I proposed that he make out substitute references, 
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which, if they covered the ground, I would accept. He fell upon 
his task with sincerity, but finally admitted that there were two or 
three old books he would have to keep if I wanted certain questions 
answered. Since student co-operation always appeals to me 
strongly, I agreed to eliminate the points under discussion if, in his 
judgment, the course would not be thereby weakened. After 
due consideration, he voted for their retention. The young man 
belonged to the Cohen family. 

Then there was the woman who fell out with one of the textbooks 
early in her course, and fought every inch of ground it covered. 
She disputed the author’s facts and conclusions. Finally, in self- 
protection, I suggested that she write her criticisms to the one who 
inspired them. This only drew another broadside about him to me. 
I mailed this to the gentleman under fire. He wrote in red ink 
across its face ‘‘Oh! the poor fish,” signed his name, and returned it. 
I passed it on, and, mirable dictu, my student was delighted. 
“Never,” said she, “‘did I expect to have an author’s autograph!” 

So often it happens that the person who makes the most fuss 
getting started does the poorest work, or fails to finish the course. 


One student who fell by the wayside wrote me eleven letters, each 
of which I had to answer, before she was ready to begin her work. 
By that time her instructor had passed out of her mind, and her 
first lesson was sent quite impersonally to the University with a 
note inclosed which said, 


DEAR SiR OR MADAM: 
Your name escapes me. A line to the undersigned will oblige. 


A letter once came from a student saying: ‘Please tell me the 
meaning of that new mark on my last lesson. I cried half the night 
because I know it must be something very bad, and I am so anxious 
to make a good grade.” Lest remorse should make a night of it 
for me, I hastily looked up her record for the lesson in question, 
found it satisfactory, and sent her a special delivery letter stating 
that fact, and explaining that the hieroglyphics must have resulted 
from an unruly fountain pen. 

All of this only shows that correspondence students are subject 
to the frailties of other human beings, and should thereby be 
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brought very near to the heart of the imperfect instructor in the 
science of human welfare. 

This work is no longer in the stage of experimentation; it has 
demonstrated its right to live as at least a partial substitute for 
residential courses. One of the early handicaps of my work has 
vanished with the years. It is now generally recognized that, so 
far as sociologists are concerned, male and female created He them. 
The treatment accorded me by my first student no longer rankles. 
I am compensated by the chemist, who, after taking Sociology I, 
saw a great light. He caught a vision of what his college course 
was all about. 

In instruction by correspondence, as in other things, the first 
twenty years are the hardest. Now as I look back through the 
disappearing decades, and see my former students busy in the varied 
walks in life, some prominent in academic circles, others with the 
majority of mankind functioning acceptably in the fields of medioc- 
rity, my blood tingles pleasurably, my hand involuntarily reaches 
out for a new bottle of red ink, and I respond with alacrity to the 
call ‘‘ All aboard for the next twenty years!” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society—The attendance and interest at the 
seventeenth annual meeting held in Chicago, December 27 to 29, reached 
the highest point in the history of the Society. The registration, although 
incomplete for local visitors, totaled an even 300, a new record. The 
members of the Society in attendance numbered 246 and represented 
thirty-four states from New Hampshire to California and from Montana to 
Texas. Of those registering, 232 lived in communities outside of Chicago. 

The regular sessions of the Society opened Wednesday evening, 
December 27, with a joint meeting of the Society with the American 
Economic Association and the American Statistical Association. An 
audience which occupied every seat of the commodious Elizabethan 
Room of the Congress Hotel] gathered to hear the presidential addresses: 
“Company versus Trade Unions,” by Henry R. Seager, American Eco- 
nomic Association; “‘The Adventure of Population Growth,” by William 
S. Rossiter, American Statistical Association; and “The Moral Dualism of 
Machiavelli,” by James P. Lichtenberger, American Sociological Society. 

The interest in the general meetings of the Society in the Auditorium 
Hotel was manifested by the large attendance at every session. Papers 
representing new points of view or reporting upon findings of recent 
research were read at the division on “Social Theory and Evolution,” 
in charge of U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University; ‘ Biological Factors 
in Social Causation,” in charge of Frank H. Hankins, Smith College; 
“Foundations of Education in Sociology,” in charge of David Snedden, 
Columbia University; “Organization of Social Research,” in charge of 
Lucile Eaves, Simmons College; ‘Psychic Factors in Social Causation,”’ 
in charge of Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California. 

Four luncheon conferences on community problems, rural sociology, 
teaching of social studies in the schools, the training of social] workers, 
gave an opportunity for the consideration and discussion of problems 
which are engaging alike the attention of the sociologist and the social 
worker. 

The two sections of the Society on Social Research and Rural Soci- 
ology held a joint session with the National Community Center Associa- 
tion on studies of community organization, and separate meetings on 
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“The Family as an Environment for Child Development” and on “Rural 
Surveys and Field Work” respectively. 

The concluding event of the program, the second annual dinner of 
the Society, was marked by a spirit of fellowship and enthusiastic 
responses to inspiring speeches by Albion W. Small, Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman, Ulysses G. Weatherly, and Edward A. Ross. 

At the business meeting of the Society several forward steps were 
taken to promote organized social research. A committee on Co-ordina- 
tion and Co-operation in Research was established to be made up by 
the president of the Society and by the chairmen of the committees on 
Social Research, on Social Abstracts, and on the Teaching of Social 
Sciences, to whom are to be referred all present and future projects for 
joint research enterprises. Participation of the Society with the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, American Historical Association, American 
Political Science Association, and American Statistical Association in the 
organization of a Social Science Council for Research was indorsed. The 
president was authorized to appoint two representatives to the Joint Com- 
mission on the Presentation of Social Studies in the Schools and one dele- 
gate to the board of directors of the National Council for Social Studies. 
The Committee on Social Abstracts reported progress in the development 
of plans both for the establishment of a social science library and for the 
securing of funds for an organization to conduct research in the methods 
of research. The Committee on Social Research was instructed to 
co-operate with a committee appointed by the National Conference of 
Social Work to investigate the value and adaptability of the records of 
social work organizations and public welfare agencies for scientific and 
teaching purposes. The president of the Society was authorized to 
appoint a Committee on International Relations to investigate present 
methods of the gathering and the disseminating of international news 
and to promote closer fraternal relations with sociological societies in 
Europe. 

Other actions taken at this meeting included an amendment to the 
Constitution raising the payment for life membership from Fifty Dollars 
to Sixty Dollars after January 1, 1924, and to Seventy-five Dollars 
after January 1, 1925; the appointment of an Editing Committee 
with power to limit the length of papers and to omit discussion of papers 
to be published in the Proceedings; and the adoption of a budget of 
receipts and expenditures for the year 1923. 

Professor Ulysses G. Weatherly, Indiana University, was elected 
president of the Society for the year 1923. The other officers for the 
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year are Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri, first vice-president; 
Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, second vice-president; Ernest W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago, secretary-treasurer. The executive 
committee is constituted by the above named officers, the former presi- 
dents of the Society, and the following elected members: Emory S. 
Bogardus, University of Southern California; John O’Grady, Catholic 
University; C. J. Galpin, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Lucile Eaves, 
Simmons College; David Snedden, Columbia University; and John L. 
Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 


National Community Center Association.—The National Community 
Center Association held its annual meeting in Chicago, December 27-28. 
Two sessions on studies in community organization and community 
problems were held in conjunction with sections of the American Sociol- 
ogical Society. At a subscription dinner at the City Club Robert E. 
Park gave the presidential address on the subject, “The Influence of 
Community Organization on Individual Lives.” The officers for next 
year are president, Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; secretary, 
Le Roy E. Bowman, Columbia University; treasurer, Edward L 
Burchard, American Red Cross, Central Division. 


Association of Training Schools for Professional Social Work.—The 
meeting of representatives of schools engaged in the training of social 
workers was held in Chicago, December 28. Discussion centered about 
the following papers: “Degrees and Certificates to be granted by Train- 
ing Schools” by Everett Kimball, Smith College; “Report of the Com- 
mittee on Training for Hospital Social Work” by Antoinette Cannon, 
New York School for Social Work; “Field Work Training for Hospital 
Social Work” by Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; “The 
Use of Advanced Students in Field Work” by Mildred Mudgett, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The officers of the Association for next year are: 
president, James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University; secretary, 
Virginia P. Robinson, Pennsylvania School for Social and Health Work; 
members of the executive committee, Cecil C. North, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Porter R. Lee, 
New York School of Social Work. 


Conference of the British Sociological Society.—The British Sociological 
Society organized a Conference on “The Correlation of the Social Sci- 
ences,” at Oxford, on October 7, 8, and 9, 1922. A series of papers were 
read by eminent representatives of the nine social sciences included in 
the program, with a view to ascertaining how far a measure of unity could 
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be discovered between their various standpoints, and, also, how far these 
standpoints could be drawn together with sociology as a correlating 
science. 

The Conference, which was opened by its president, the Rev. Dr. 
Spooner, Warden of New College, Oxford, began its meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, October 7. The following subjects were dealt with: 


First day. History: Mr. F.S. Marvin (Board of Education). Geography: 
Sir Halford Mackinder, M.P. (Reader in Geography, London University). 
Chairman: Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

Biology: Mr. Julian Huxley (Fellow of New College, Oxford). Psychology: 
Professor Spearman (Grote Professer of Philosophy of Mind, London Uni- 
versity). Chairman: Professor Graham Wallas. 

Second day. Philosophy: Professor L. T. Hobhouse (Martin White 
Professor of Sociology, London University). Chairman: Mr. Victor Branford. 

Anthropology: Dr. R. R. Marett (Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford). 
Law: Professor de Montmorency (Quain Professor of Comparative Law, 
London University). Chairman: Sir Francis Younghusband. 

Third day. Economics: Professor Roberts (Professor of Economics and 
Political Science, University College, Cardiff). Political Science: Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle (Lecturer in Economics and Political Science, University College, 
Oxford). Chairman: The Master of Balliol. 

A discussion of the practical steps which might appear desirable in view of 
the discussions at the previous meetings. Chairman: Mr. Alexander Far- 


quharson. 


This Conference marks a first attempt in Great Britain to bring 
together specialists of the various social sciences with a view to constitut- 
ing closer relations than have hitherto prevailed between workers in the 
various fields. The initiative for such a conference necessarily lay with 
the Sociological Society, in its position of representative of the chief 
correlating science. The papers and discussions revealed the great need 
for such an exchange of views on the part of those professing the social 
sciences in Great Britain, and it afforded a useful opportunity for full 
discussion of the many problems with which the subject is beset. The 
Conference numbered about 70 members, the meeting-place being New 
College. Abstracts of the papers will be published in the issue of the 
Sociological Review for January, 1923. 


American Journal of Public Health—Mr. Kenneth M. Gould, 
formerly associate editor of the American Journal of Public Health, has 
severed his connection with the American Public Health Association and 
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the American Social Hygiene Association, to become editor of publica- 
tions for the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Journal will be edited in future by Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, 
commissioner of kealth of Detroit, Michigan, assisted by an editorial 
board composed of Dr. M. P. Ravenel, of the University of Missouri, 
and Mr. A. W. Hedrich, secretary of the Association. 


University of North Dakota.—Dr. George R. Davies has returned 
after a two years’ leave of absence at Princeton University, where he 
was assistant professor of economics. His title is professor of sociology. 

The teaching staff of the sociology department of the University of 
North Dakota has recently been responsible for the issuance of two new 
volumes, Economic Siatistics by Professor G. R. Davies, published 
by the Century Company, and Rural Sociology by Professor J. M. 
Gillette, published by the Macmillan Company. The latter volume is a 
new work and in no sense a revision of the author’s Constructive 
Rural Sociology. 


Scripps Foundation.—Warren S. Thompson, of the department of 
rural social organization at Cornell University, has resigned his position 
there to accept an appointment on The Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems recently established at Miami University. 
The purpose of this Foundation is ‘‘to study those problems which arise 
from growth of population in the United States.” It was established by 
Mr. E. W. Scripps, of the Scripps-McRae newspapers, because of his 
interest in this field of scientific research. 


The University of Cincinnati—Mr. James A. Quinn, formerly 
instructor in sociology at the University of Missouri, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology at the University of Cincinnati. Miss Josephine 
Price Simrall, dean of women, has been appointed lecturer in sociology 
and is giving two special courses: The Child and Society and Woman and 
Society. The following persons have been appointed as student depart- 
mental assistants: Miss Eugenia Remelin, Miss Katherine Turner, 
Mr. W. W. Holland, and Mr. Joseph Sagmaster. 

Through its graduate students the department of social science is 
undertaking a study of the forces of Americanization in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, with the co-operation of American House, and the Americaniza- 
tion Committee of the city. It is also undertaking to assemble and 
summarize social investigations and surveys which have been conducted 
in the city in the past, in order to facilitate future research by the depart- 
ment and the social agencies of Cincinnati. 
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Dr. Earle Edward Eubank has been appointed to represent the 
University as a member of the Council of Social Agencies Departments. 


University of Southern California.—The Social Science Association 
of Southern California has been devoting its recent meetings to the dis- 
cussion of the teaching of sociology in high schools and junior high schools, 
recommending that three years of social science be required in the high 
school, and proposing that three courses known as Social Science, I, II, 
III, be given in the junior high school: The first to deal with peoples in 
relation to material and geographic conditions; the second, to deal with 
the nature of social institutions; and the third, to treat of social move- 
ments developing out of the activities of institutions. 

Several new courses in sociology are being added to the curriculum 
at the University this year, ranging from courses in theory, social sta- 
tistics, and methods of social research to courses in naturalization and 
citizenship and methods of teaching English to immigrant children. 

Professor Charles L. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, will offer 
two courses in sociology during the coming summer session. 

The second edition of Introduction to the Social Sciences by E. S. 
Bogardus has been published by the University Press. 

Mary B. Kellogg, A.M., has accepted the position of instructor in 
sociology. 

With the January-February issue the Journal of Applied Sociology 
increases its size to sixty-four pages per issue, and announces a group 
of co-operating editors, composed of well-known sociologists. 
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Lester F. Ward, A Personal Sketch, By Emiry PAtmMEeR Cape. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922. Pp. xi+ 


208. $1.75. 

The author of this book was associated with Dr. Ward in the prepara- 
tion of the six volumes of his posthumously published Glimpses of the 
Cosmos. Like that work it is in some sort “a mental biography,” but 
is too highly subjective and personal, as well as limited in the ground 
covered, to increase very greatly the reader’s knowledge of Ward’s 
career aS @ man among men or even a scholar among scholars. In other 
words, the principal portion of the volume is devoted to extracts from 
conversations and letters exchanged with the author during the last few 
years of Ward’s life. A principal theme of those exchanges would 
appear to have been the characteristics of Ward’s mentality and intel- 
lectual products. The occasion for this ego-centric drift in the com- 
munications between Ward and the author was brought about by their 
preparation together of Ward’s “‘Glimpses,” and their discussions con- 
cerning this present personal sketch, which Ward, it seems, quite defi- 
nitely commissioned Mrs. Cape towrite. The principal result is to reveal 
Ward in a much more emotional vein than the reading of his logical 
volumes, or a casual acquaintance with his stately, though urbane, 
personality, would have suggested. 

On the whole one is inclined to regard this as an episode, more par- 
ticularly a postlude, which will add nothing to Ward’s fame as a thinker, 
and which tells very little about the overt activities of his rather long 
career. In this respect the title of the book is commendably accurate 
in designating it as “a personal sketch.” But, being thus subjective 
and highly personal, it leaves one to wish for a report of the active doings 
of those decades during which he accomplished his labors in geology and 
paleobotany, leading an active life in the open in connection with govern- 
mental surveys and other scientific field researches; or if the years in 
which he blazed, with penetration and grasp which are still a matter for 
wonder, the earliest trail of American sociological thinking; in the 
course of which he was in constant contact with many of the greatest 
thinkers of Europe and America. 
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No report of these biographical facts will be found in this volume, 
perhaps accounted for by the fact, pointed out by Mrs. Cape, that 
Ward’s autobiographical journals were destroyed. It does contain, 
however, aside from the correspondence above described, a short chapter 
of “Biographical Notes,” in connection with which are presented two 
fine portraits, and a photograph of the birthplace of Ward, in Joliet, 
Illinois. Another chapter, on “Personal Characteristics,” gives also 
some items of interest in the more objective sense. 

The later chapters set forth, in a brief but well-written and accurate 
summary, Dr. Ward’s ‘System of Philosophy,” considerable of the same 
being given in his own words. The chapter following, on ‘‘Continuity,”’ 
is of especial interest inasmuch as it sheds light on the question of Ward’s 
attitude toward religion, although the contribution here is not extensive. 

Those who were privileged to come in contact with Ward during those 
last vears of his life when he taught sociology at Brown University, will 
be especially interested in the brief concluding chapter and illustration 
dealing with the “Ward Room” in the library at that institution. 


CLARENCE MarsH CASE 
Iowa STATE UNIVERSITY 


Justifiable Individualism. By FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. viit+142. $1.00 net. 


This is a plea for balance. Every intellectual movement is in 
danger of emphasizing its new discoveries to the neglect of older knowl- 
edge. This may result in a view as distorted and as unfit to guide our 
conduct as the old half-knowledge which it displaces. 

Professor Blackmar by no means denies the importance of social 
environment and of organized mass action but he insists that progress 
depends on individual character and competence. Organization is 
essential, but its success depends on the presence of a sufficient proportion 
of individuals who are fit for membership in an advanced and advancing 
society. Without such individuals, organization is futile. The produc- 
tion of individuals who are capable of both satisfaction and service is 
the goal of rational social endeavor. And such individuals plus proper 
organization of their activities are the two means of achieving that goal. 

The author comments on the notorious immorality of groups and 
says that the hope of increasing righteousness in economic and inter- 
national relations is in the individual conscience. No topic could better 
illustrate the need of balance than this. In morals, as in all other social 
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activity, initiative, invention, social mutation, originate with the indi- 
vidual. But they are made possible by the prevalent social situation. 
And the consciences of individuals are mostly a reflection of socially 
prevalent judgments and sentiments. 

The quality of individuality on which chief stress is laid is ethical. 
As to education the author writes: ‘To assimilate the learning of the 
past will not suffice; to develop intellectual and moral integrity is an 
essential of education.” 

By individualism he does not mean the individualism of laissez faire, 
or ruthless competition in acquisition. On the contrary, he writes: 
“No man has a right to individual control of business solely for his own 
gain; no one is justifiable in neglecting the moral and economic conditions 
of those with whom he associates. The only individualism that is 
justifiable is that which is built up in the service of others.”” Denomi- 
national rivalries and multiplication of churches and consequent relative 
futility of religion, especially in small communities, receive pertinent 


comment. 

Indeed individualism in the most frequent meaning of that term 
Professor Blackmar repeatedly compares to the evolutionary struggle of 
nature ‘“‘red and ravening in tooth and claw.”’ His disapproval of that 
type of individualism is just, but in his reference to the ruthlessness of 


nature he falls into the usual error of speaking as if the bloodiness of 
carnivorous beasts were the bloodiness of warfare. It is not. Eagles 
do not commonly kill eagles, but rabbits. They kill for food. The 
only point at which combat between members of the same species plays 
any characteristic réle in biological evolution is in the competition 
between males for mates. The struggle for survival is not war, but 
effort to escape death and to secure food and a mate. It is those that 
fail to secure these things that disappear, and, save in rare and negligible 
instances, those that disappear are not slain by rival members of their 


own species. 
E. C. Hayes 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Madeline McDowell Breckinridge. A Leader in the New South. 
By SOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xvi+275. $2.50. 

Here is a book from which the social welfare worker may gain inspira- 
tion and practical guidance. It is a vivid picture of a life devoted to 
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social service; the record of the unfoldment of a rare personality whose 
gifts in large measure may perhaps be explained through the joint 
action of heredity and favorable environment. A disciple of Galton 
might see in the achievements of the great-granddaughter of Henry 
Clay—the offspring of maternai and paternal ancestors famous for effi- 
cient public service—the “‘irrepressible”’ fruit of inherited genius; while 
the adherent of the Ward-Odin theory of potential genius might find 
satisfaction in the fortunate opportunities which set free the native 
talent of this great woman. 

Madeline McDowell Breckinridge “belonged to Kentucky by right 
of five generations of service and devotion.”’ This record of her deeds 
amply sustains her biographer’s statement that “‘it is literally true, 
although it is most difficult to believe, that during the two decades 
from 1900 to 1920 the story of her work is the story of the effort in 
Kentucky toward a more modern, a juster, nobler life.”’ Is not that a 
splendid monument to the services of a single personality? By leading 
her commonwealth, she made it a pioneer in the rise of the ‘‘new South.” 
Chiefly through her effort, the Civic League was organized in 1900; 
and using this organization as a base, a center of initiation, an amazing 
number of successful welfare activities were launched. Her “organized 
activities,’ writes Miss Breckinridge, ‘‘followed on the whole four main 
lines of effort: (1) developing the educational and recreational oppor- 
tunities for the poorer children both in Lexington and in the state at 
large; (2) providing resources for the treatment and cure of the victims 
of tuberculosis; (3) organizing sound case work in the field of charitable 
effort; (4) securing votes for women.”’ 

Such a bare summary gives but a faint picture of the courage and 
tact and toil through which these great purposes were realized. Here we 
have a social heroine whom no difficulty nor discouragement could 
daunt in her twenty years’ struggle for the advancement of human 
welfare; and her heroism we may better understand, if we bear in mind 
the fact that all the while this intrepid spirit was battling with the 
dread “white destroyer” which at last in 1920 won the victory. 

This book is a model of biographical writing. It was to be expected, 
of course, that Miss Breckinridge, whose own contributions to welfare 
service and its literature have been so many and so important, should 
keenly appreciate and know how justly to evaluate her sister-in-law’s 
life-work. She has performed her loving task with conspicuous success. 


GEORGE HowarpD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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Senescence or the Last Half of Life. By G. STANLEY HALL. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xxvii+518. $5.00. 


To grow old and presently to die would seem to be experiences that 
the individual should approach with the same zest and eagerness that he 
approaches manhood and maturity. But age brings a peculiar state of 
mind as well as a peculiar state of body and instead of a longing for death, 
as the fatigued body longs for sleep, the last pitiful stages are often 
marked by a pathetic desire to prolong life. The present volume 
represents the effort of one person to reconcile himself to the fact of age. 
To determine what it means to grow old and to define the place and 
possible function of the aged in society, the history of old age is reviewed, 
the physiological and biological theories of age and death are summarized, 
the attitudes and ideas of the old are collected, and the psychology of 
death and the belief in personal immortality are given lengthy treatment. 
The explanation of the death fear in terms of “recapitulation”? seems 
somewhat fantastic in view of the concrete data accompanying the 
explanation (pp. 439 ff.). And elsewhere the argument would be strength- 
ened by a somewhat fuller recognition that the attitudes toward age and 
death are acquired peculiarities hardly to be understood apart from the 
individual’s social milieu. 

E. B. REUTER 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Primitive Society: The Beginnings of the Family and the Reckoning 
of Descent. By Epwitn Smney Hartianp, LL.D., F.S.A. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 180. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this work is necessary to prevent the title from being 
misleading. ‘The book is an interesting defense of a single thesis, that 
of Bachofen, that the original form of the family was maternal or matri- 
lineal or matrilocal and that the recognition of the father and of his 
rights and authority is a later development. Chapters of ten to seventeen 
small pages are written on each of the seven regions of the world: 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, Africa, India, Indonesia, Asia and Europe, 
and America. The introductory and concluding chapters weave the 
facts into an intelligible and clear statement. 

The argument is that matrilineal descent is probably universal and 
that the opposite form can often be traced in its origin and may be 
assumed to have arisen in places where it cannot be traced. There is 
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a very good bibliography and the book is interesting reading. A thorough 
treatment of the subject would have been more desirable technically but 


certainly not so readable. 
ELLSworRTH FARIS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Early Civilization: An Introduction to Anthropology. By 
ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1922. Pp. xiv+428. $3.00. 

In Part I the author passes in review five representative early 
civilizations in their historic wholeness and in their own geographic 
settings. In Part II several constituent aspects of early civilization— 
economic conditions, art, religion, and society—are considered. The 
closing chapters are devoted to a discussion of several theories of early 
mentality. The old position relative to the superior potential ability 
of the white race is set aside. The author sets forth the position that the 
various races do not differ significantly in psychological endowment, 
and that civilizations other than ours have developed factors of genuine 
and unique worth. In treating of the development of civilization many 
writers have stressed some single factor to the exclusion of all others, 
but this author presents several basic formative factors of all civilization 
as: creativeness of the individual, psychological and sociological inertia, 
and the historic relations between human groups. Culture contact, 
according to the author, must be given a prominent place in any historic 
development. In the growth of any civilization the réle of borrowing 
is an important factor, for by this means a group, primitive or modern, 
may profit by the cultural opportunities of its neighbors. 


C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Principles and Methods of Physical Anthropology. By Rat BAHADUR 
SARAT CHANDRA Roy, M.A. Patna: Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1920. Pp. 18r. 

This volume is the published form of a course of lectures delivered 
in Patna University by the first appointee to the post of Reader in 
Anthropology which Patna University has led the way to establishing 
in India. The purpose of the lectures was to introduce the subject to 
beginners in the study of the science and the result is a clear, modern, 
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and systematic presentation of the present state of the science, the 
evolution of man, his early migrations, and differentiation into races. 
There are two carefully prepared appendices, with tables, one giving 
the facts of paleontology and the other a detailed classification of the 
races of men. The lecturer announces that the next course will deal 


with Cultural Anthropology. 
ELLSWORTH Faris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Czecho-Slovaks in America. By KENNETH D. MILLER. 
The Poles in America. By Paut Fox. The Russians and 
Ruthenians in America. By JEROME Davis. New York: 
George H. Doran, 1922. Vol. I, pp. viiit1g92. Vol. II, 
pp. xiit+143. Vol. III, pp. xiv+145. $1.00 each. 

The Czecho-Slovaks in America, by Kenneth D. Miller, the Poles in 
America, by Paul Fox, and the Russians and Ruthenians in America, by 
Jerome Davis, are the first three volumes in a series of racial studies 
entitled the “New American Series,’ that have just been produced 
under the auspices of the Interchurch World Movement. ‘Their purpose 
is to outline the social, economic, and religious background of these 
particular groups now settled in the United States, and the emphasis is 
distinctly upon the religious side. 

Mr. Miller is associate secretary of city and immigrant work, Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., spent a year in 
Bohemia before the war, traveled with Czecho-Slovak army through 
Siberia during the war and has been pastor of the John Hus Memorial 
Church, New York City. Mr. Fox, who is pastor of St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church, Baltimore, Maryland, was born of Polish parents in 
Kojkowitz, Austrian Silesia, and has a wide experience in Polish churches 
in America. Mr. Davis is assistant professor of sociology at Dartmouth 
College. He resided for some time in Russia and displays a passionate 
interest in the Russian people. 

These are small books, containing brief summary statements like a 
textbook, which give the outstanding facts about these three different 
immigrant groups in the United States. They throw no light on the 
problem of Americanization which takes place in the mind and person- 
ality of the individual but they do furnish a background for a further 


understanding of such a process. 
ROBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Negro Problem. Compiled by Jutta E. JOHNSEN. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. Pp. xi+370. $2.25. 

This is a book intended mainly for persons who find it interesting and 
profitable to debate the Negro problem. There are few questions in 
regard to which it is less difficult to start an argument. This volume will 
make debate still easier and, it is to be hoped, more fruitful. 

The volume contains selections from some eighty-eight sources, 
mainly current magazines, arranged under the following headings: “ His- 
tory,” “General,” “ Problem,” “ Violence,” i.e., lynching, race riots, and 
peonage, “Education,” “Negro Suffrage,” “Migration,” “Negro in 
Industry,” “Race Separation,” i.e., segregation and colonization, “The 
Future.” 

No serious attempt has been made by the author to collect articles 
that would throw light upon the Negro and his problem, except so far 
as that is done incidentally in the points of view presented by the dif- 
ferent writers. It aims merely to present the “arguments,” and for the 
purpose for which it is designed it will no doubt prove a serviceable book. 

Considering the vast extent and variety of the literature upon the 
race question, a wider and more intelligent survey of the materials would 


have produced a book of more permanent value. 
ROBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Negro Folk Rhymes. By THomas W. TALLEY. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. v+347. $2.25. 

This book is the product of the investigation of Thomas W. Talley, 
an instructor at Fisk University, and himself a Negro. It is introduced 
by a very sympathetic and instructive essay by Walter Clyde Curry, of 
Vanderbilt University, and followed by a valuable study of Negro folk 
rhymes, interesting for the ingenious explanations which the author pro- 
poses for some of the peculiarities of the Negro rhymes, as well as for the 
first-hand information it offers in regard to the circumstances under 
which these rhymes originated. 

What distinguishes this volume from other collections of folk poetry 
is that it is confined exclusively to secular songs. The Negro folk poetry 
with which we are most familiar is religion. 

It reveals, therefore, a quite different aspect of the Negro “mind,” 
and is, for that reason, a valuable contribution to the materials which 
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students have been accumulating in recent years for the understanding of 
the cultural evolution of the Negro race and of all races. 


RoBert E. PArK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Civic Education: Sociological Foundations and Courses. By Davin 
SNEDDEN. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 


Pp. xvi+333. $2.16. 

This book is designed to aid teachers and other educators who are seriously 
trying to find and develope more purposive and effectual objectives and means 
of civic education . . . . derived from studies, essentially sociological in their 
nature, of the needs of contemporary societies [p. iv]. 


The fourteen chapters progress from “Introductory Considerations” 
regarding ‘“‘Social Betterment” and “The Aims of Education,” through 
such subjects as “The Sociological Meaning of Education,” “The Objec- 
tives of Civic Education,” “Project” and ‘‘Problem” methods, to a 
collection in the final chapter of eleven proposed courses or programs of 
civic education for as many “case-groups.’”’ The reader who has been 
surfeited with discussions of civic education should first look into this 
chapter xiv. These sample studies are arranged under a nearly uniform 
set of rubrics: ‘“‘diagnosis”; “prognosis, general”; “prognosis, civic’’; 
“specific objectives”; “factors conditioning”; “problems of method”’; 
“proposed methods.” 

There is no attempt at literary finish. The book seems to be planned 
for a syllabus upon which to base the work of a class of advanced students 
ineducation. There is series after series of questions, problems, projects, 
“tentative findings,’ “important considerations,’ and other analytical 
subdivisions, mostly numbered or lettered down to the smallest item, 
and plentifully supplied with group titles in italics, black letters, or small 
capitals—all very thought-provoking. 

Readers of this Journal should be notified that “sociological” in 
this book has its broadest meaning, similar for instance to its meaning 
as applied to books numbered 300-399 in the Dewey system of cataloguing. 
Of the thirteen persons mentioned in the index, only one, E. A. Ross, 
is likely to be recognized as a professional sociologist; there is a quotation 
from Social Control given as a footnote, but the only book listed by title 


in the index is Main Street. 
F. R. Clow 


STATE NorRMAL SCHOOL 
OsHkosH, WISCONSIN 
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The American Public School; A Genetic Study of Principles, 
Practices, and Present Problems. By Ross L. FINNEY. New 
York: Macmillan, 1921. $2.50. 

It is both diverting and stimulating to read such a résumé of recent 
educational progress as that found in The American Public School. 
Rarely do we find scientific interest and insight combined with the zeal 
of a crusader, but every chapter in this book reveals that combination. 
It is an attempt to revive the history of education as a teacher training 
discipline by injecting into it the evolutionary spirit. Hence the 
materials are varied and the relation of education to social advance- 
ment is everywhere emphasized. The educational hero is still evident 
but his work is definitely subordinate to the treatment of educational 
problems. The style is terse and vivid, almost picturesque, and the 
writer scarcely remembers reading a book so well adapted to teachers’ 
reading circle work. It is to be hoped that its use will be widely extended 
in that field and it will doubtless be found useful as a normal school 
text. 

The limitations of the book inhere in its length and its aim. It 
covers only 325 pages and the material is too extensive to be treated 
with thoroughness. Also its purpose is inspirational rather than 
scholarly. But, since there is as much need of a popular understanding 
of the genesis of our educational problems as there is of educational 
research, these may be set down as limitations rather than faults. On 
the whole it is a book as well worth reading by university professors as 
by elementary teachers and should be interesting and valuable to the 


layman. 
WALTER R. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Social Work in the Light of History. By STUART ALFRED QUEEN, 
Pu.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1922. Pp. 327. 
$2.00. 

This is the first volume in the “Lippincott Sociological Series.’ 

It makes no pretense of being an original contribution and disclaims 

little use of original documents since its chief purpose was to answer a 

few current practical questions and to co-ordinate really scientific 

researches which have been made in the historic background of philan- 
thropy. One original spark claimed by the author is a reversal of the 
ordinary method of presentation. He begins his story not with the 

Chaldeans or the Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans, or the early 
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Christian church, but with social work as it is going on around us at the 
present time; then, step by step traces it back through the English 
Poor Law, ecclesiastical charity, medieval guilds, manor and parish 
relief. ‘The method is challenging, but the reviewer confesses to having 
felt as though someone were trying to work the Einstein theory or H. G. 
Wells’ time-machine on him. It is like talking vigorously with a fellow 
social worker about the latest developments in our field and then suddenly 
going to sleep and after 150 pages waking up to a summary and con- 
clusion. It will be interesting pedagogically to see how the method 
works out. The body of the book is given to tracing the developments 
within social work, such as (1) increasing emphasis upon prevention; 
(2) increasing correlation of social agencies; (3) increasing governmental 
support and administration; (4) improvement of standards; (5) special 
training for social work. The definition of social work is boiled down 
to the “art of adjusting personal relationships.” The substantiation 
of these developments and this definition is distributed between a series 
of sections on the public health movement, labor legislation, social 
insurance, co-operative movement, the industrial revolution, welfare 
work, the charity organization movement, housing reform, the settlement 
movement, child welfare. 

The book should have a useful purpose as reading material for a 
course on practical sociology or social reform movements. Sociologically 
speaking, the last chapter is the most original, for in it the author inter- 
prets the definition of charity in terms of group psychology, group 


behavior. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


CHICAGO 


Causes of International War. By G. Lowes DIcKINsON. Pp. rro. 
Diplomacy, Old and New. By GEoRGE Younc. Pp. 105. 
Economic Imperialism. By LEONARD Woo.Lr. Pp. 111. 
The Workers’ International. By R. W. PostGaTE. Pp. 125. 
Unifying the World. . By G. N. CLark. Pp. 115. National- 
ism. By G. P. Goocu. Pp. 127. Patriotism and the Super- 
State. By J. L. Stocks. Pp. 107. ‘Handbooks on Inter- 
national Relations,” edited by G. Lowes Dickinson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920, 1921. $1.00 each. 

The purpose of this series, according to the editor, “is not merely 
to record facts, but to subject them to a certain light, and with a certain 
object. That light is Internationalism, and that object is the peace of 
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the world. If the series is successful in its purpose it will contribute to 
what Wells has called the ‘international mind.’” Certainly the time is 
ripe for any enterprise which has as its object the popular diffusion of 
information regarding world-affairs. Never has there gone up from all 
the peoples of the world such an agonized cry for peace, and yet peace 
does not seem to be within their reach. And one great difficulty seems 
to lie in the inability of the people to glimpse a world-vision and to com- 
prehend the essential steps of international co-operation. It is to be 
hoped that these handbooks on such timely subjects will be a real aid 
to popular understanding. 

On the whole, the books are well written and highly stimulating. 
It is distinctly unfortunate, however, that they are written wholly from 
a European point of view and in apparent ignorance of the Americas and 
Australia and the part they play in the politics of the world. Again, 
most of the writers, particularly Dickinson, Woolf, and Stocks, take a 
very narrow and cynical view toward patriotism, refusing to recognize 
in it anything of spiritual or moral worth. Doubtless no other emotion 
has been more frequently outraged and abused, but that is no excuse for 
denying the obvious fact that patriotism is not always cynical or destruc- 
tive. In fact, does not the whole movement for international co-operation 
receive its driving power from a profound love of country, so intelligent, 
far sighted, and altruistic that it seeks its own safety in the safety and 
peace of the world. 

Nevertheless, the books of Dickinson and Woolfe are particularly 
important because of the forceful discussion of economic imperialism 
and its relation to modern wars, a thesis with which the American people 
are all too ignorant. Stocks, Gooch, and Clark cover fields of great 
importance to the student of world-affairs, while Young’s book deals 
too much with the British foreign office to be of general interest. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Economic Causes of War. A Study of the Period: 1878-1918. 
By Joun Baxketess, M.A. New York: Moffatt, Yard & 
Co., 1921. Pp. x+265. $4.00. 

This David A. Wells prize essay of Williams College traces ‘the 
economic forces that have driven European nations into a constant 
collision with native tribes and with one another in the backward lands 
of the earth—primarily overpopulation, followed by manufacturing 
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beyond their capacity to use, with resultant shortage of food and raw 
materials’; examines “the actual working in history of this theoretical 
chain of war causes, by a study of the origins of the wars of the period 
1878-1918; sets forth “the paradox by which international finance 
both produces and prevents wars,’’ and ‘“‘shows the way in which the 
economic causes of wars affect internationalism, and their relation to 
the League of Nations.” 

Within the period 1878-1918 there were fifty-two wars and military 
operations, and only four years of uninterrupted peace. A study of the 
principal wars within this period, twenty in number, shows that all of 
them arose chiefly from economic causes. The author holds that “there 
has never been a war into which economics did not enter to some degree, 
and that there has seldom been a war into which economics did not enter 
to a great degree” (p. 11). Freedom from war means, therefore, the 
elimination of its economic causes. 

A long step toward the removal of such causes may be taken by assur- 
ing to every nation, through some sort of International League, freedom 
of imports and exports. Mutual security to interdependent nations 
must be assured or wars will continue. 

The book is an excellent discussion of the subject considered, and 


deserves a wide reading. 
I. W. HoweRTH 


CoLoRADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Modern Democracies. By JAMES Bryce. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1921. 2 vols., pp. xiv+508; 676. $10.50. 

A number of years ago the distinguished author of this work, in an 
introduction to Ostrogorski’s Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties (I, xliv) wrote as follows: 

In the ideal democracy every citizen is intelligent, patriotic, disinterested. 
His sole wish is to discover the right side in each contested issue, and to fix 
upon the best man among competing candidates. His common sense, aided 
by a knowledge of the constitution of his country, enables him to judge wisely 
between the arguments submitted to him, while his own zeal is sufficient to 
carry him to the polling booth. 


To this astounding statement Mr. Graham Wallas made the following 
timely and apt retort: 


No doctor would now begin a medical treatise by saying, “the ideal man 
requires no food, and is impervious to the action of bacteria, but this ideal is 
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far removed from the actualities of any known population.” No modern 
treatise on pedagogy begins with the statement that “the ideal boy knows 
things without being taught them, and his sole wish is the advancement of 
science, but no boys at all like this have ever existed.” [Human Nature and 
Politics, p. 127.] 


Those who expected to find in the present work a similarly traditional 
and complacent attitude toward the problem of democracy will be 
disappointed. Happily the author has forgotten that point of view and 
is here concerned with the realities of political life. It is apparent that 
with many this attitude is viewed with suspicion and dislike. The 
reviewer has heard many criticisms to the effect that Lord Bryce had 
lost his perspective, that he had become cynical, that he was more critical 
of our American institutions than he was in The American Common- 
wealth. ‘The press has contained many such suggestions. 

The writer has been unable to find any trace of cynicism or any lack 
of sympathy unless the substitution of the spirit of cautious inquiry 
for the type of absurd presumption quoted in the opening paragraph 
of this review should be regarded as evidence of guilt. It is true, the 
present work is even more scientific in spirit and more cautious in tone 
than The American Commonwealth. But it is in the possession of these 
very traits to a very remarkable degree that the present work will 
constitute a landmark in the literature of politics. To the superficial 
and the timid—those who mistake bigotry for conviction and credulity 
for hope—this work will not make a strong appeal. For them the author 
is too eager in his thirst for truth, and too accurate and judicious in 
statements. 

In the preparation of this work the purpose has not been to impress 
the author’s views upon the reader but to supply him with the facts of 
political life in different democracies and thus to provide him with an 
adequate basis to draw conclusions of his own. To this end he has 
devoted Part I to ‘‘considerations applicable to democratic government 
in general,’ dealing with such topics as liberty, equality, political 
parties, and public opinion. In Part II he: takes up in considerable 
detail, the practical working of democracy in France, Switzerland, 
Canada, United States, Australia, and New Zealand. Upon the basis 
of the facts thus disclosed, he takes up in Part III an examination and 
criticism of democratic institutions, which leads to ‘‘observations on 
certain phenomena which bear on the working of democracy every- 
where.” The work then concludes with “general reflections on the 
present and future of Democratic Government, suggested by a study of 
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the forms it has taken, the changes it has undergone, and the tendencies 
that are now affecting it.” It is difficult to conceive of a more skilful 
or effective plan for the accomplishment of the given end. 

Nor is this all. Part II is not a mere comparative description of the 
governments involved, as one might possibly expect, but is analytical 
instead. He goes into the psychology of the subject on the theory that 
in the political life of people ‘‘ sequences in their action can be established 
and their behaviour under given conditions can to some extent be 
foretold.”” In thus breaking away from the limits of historical descrip- 
tion he gives hope to those who are eager to see constructive contri- 
butions to a real science of politics. 

In a review of this scope it is impossible to give an adequate survey of 
the author’s ultimate conclusions. Democracy is viewed as a means to 
an end, and while there are many weaknesses and failures, there is no 
effective substitute. Political parties with all their evils and abuses, 
which are clearly set forth, do not receive the traditional abuse for the 
very sufficient reason that no better way has yet been found to perform 
their necessary functions. The principle of representative government 
is essential to the solution of the difficult problems of the day. ‘Since 
the people can seldom do this for themselves, their leaders must do it 
for them, and be held responsible for the consequences. A nation is 
tested and judged by the quality of those it chooses and supports as its 
leaders; and by their capacity it stands or falls.” (II, 551.) 

The author takes common ground with President Lowell in the sound 
theory that democracy does not necessarily provide the conditions of 
its own success. Democracy assumes “not merely intelligence, but an 
intelligence, elevated by honor, purified by sympathy, stimulated by a 
sense of duty to the community.”’ Whether democracy will ultimately 
survive, depends, therefore, not upon the forms and devices of govern- 
ment, but upon the “moral and intellectual progress of mankind.” 
In the development of morality he attributes a vast importance to a 
reverence for the ‘‘ Powers Unseen and Eternal’” as the real source of 
the effective sanction of morality. ‘‘The future of democracy is 
therefore, a part of two larger branches of inquiry, the future of religion 
and the prospects of human progress.” (II, 606.) 

In covering a field of such varied and tremendous scope, occasional 
errors have been inevitable, and the treatment of particular problems 
will call for criticism. Lord Bryce’s discussion of direct legislation, for 
example, seems to the reviewer to reveal a weakness that is typical. 
To evaluate critically any political device it should be approached from 
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the standpoint of the needs it must fill. In discussing methods of 
legislation, therefore, the major inquiry should be, what are the needs of 
modern legislation and how well does the proposed method meet these 
needs. Certainly among the most obvious needs are the accurate and 
honest formulation of a public policy dealing with such technical 
problems as industrial disease, public health, or collective bargaining; 
the accurate translation of such a policy into the technical language of 
a valid, intelligible, and workable statute, and the continual observance 
of a sense of principle in legislative activity. By such a method one is 
prepared for a constructive discussion of the subject in hand. Unfortu- 
nately Lord Bryce’s treatment has been more scattering in its nature. 
Arguments for and against direct legislation are given, and the validity 
of each discussed. The material probably is there, but much is lacking 
in the way of constructive organization. 

But when all the errors in fact or conclusion have been tabulated, 
the work will remain a classic, marking a new epoch in the science of 
politics. For here we have the materials of comparative politics, 
analytically studied and assembled, arranged with consummate skill, and 
set forth with a marvelous accuracy and a wealth of historical back- 
ground. This is the crowning work of a many-sided genius. His 
experience as an administrator, a legislator, a diplomat, a historian, a 
traveler, and a trained observer have all contributed to make this work 
a fitting climax to a noble and brilliant career. One finishes the volumes 
with the vivid realization that he has been following a quest of truth, 
under the guidance of a man trained in intellect, profound in scholarship, 
and rich in human contact and sympathetic understanding. For no 
reader can escape the deep conviction that Lord Bryce has sought to 
serve, not by advancing his own connection, but by giving to others an 
approach to truth. He has thus given to all students of society an 
invaluable source of inspiration as well as of information. 

ARNOLD B. HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Local Government in the United States. By HERMAN G. JAMES. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. Pp. vii+482. $2.50. 
In this very interesting textbook, the author has essayed a new 
method of approach in treating the subject of local government as an 
organic whole, instead of restricting it to cities alone, or to counties and 
towns. This method of treatment with the practical limits of space 
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required by covering so wide a field in a single volume forces the writer 
away from the mass of descriptive detail, altogether too typical of modern 
textbooks, and impels a greater emphasis upon the analysis of the prob- 
lems and upon the search for underlying principles. Moreover, the 
reader soon sees that there are many points in common between the 
different types of government, and the question may well be raised as 
to whether an equally scientific study of local government is possible 
under a more restricted plan of approach. 

The author’s discussion of the legal matters involved is unusually 
accurate. In his criticisms he is both constructive and sane, recognizing 
the limitations imposed by practical considerations as well as by sound 
principle. As already indicated he has gone farther than most writers 
in attempts at scientific generalization, which generally seem sound and 
persuasive. 

A basis for a comparison of American conditions with those of France 
and England is provided in the first chapter dealing with local government 
in the two countries. It is to be hoped that the volume will receive the 
fair trial that its value merits. The teaching of local government, urban 
and rural, as a single subject, has certain apparent advantages that 
deserve to be tested carefully in the classroom. Certainly any method 
of approach that seems to stress the search for underlying principles 
and that tends to secure an appraisal of descriptive detail based mainly 
on its evidential value, is worthy of careful consideration. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Popular Government. By ARNOLD BENNETT HALL. (Citizens 
Library Series) New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 296. 


$3.00. 

The express purpose of the author, in writing this volume, is to 
analyze the tested principles of our constitutional system, through a 
discussion of the practical political problems that have claimed public 
attention in late years. 

In this discussion the numerous experiments of direct democracy, 
such as the direct primary and the initiative and referendum, are empha- 
sized, but these, the author argues, have not proved so successful as 
had been hoped. The partial failure of movements pointing toward 
direct democracy is traceable largely to the lack of powerful, well- 
‘nformed public opinion, able to give intelligent decisions on the many 
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complex questions submitted to voters. The United States, therefore, 
in the author’s opinion, must simplify governmental organization and 
procedure and develop a larger civic education before it can hope to 
attain efficiency in government through the methods of direct democracy. 
Meanwhile the author prefers a more conservative attitude toward 
political experimentations and a reliance on the fundamentals of a 
constitutional system based on representative democracy. 
The omission of a Contents was probably unintentional. 
J. Q. DEALEY 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


The American Spirit in the Writings of Americans of Foreign Birth. 
Edited by Ropert E. Staurrer, A.M., B.L.S. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1922. Pp. 185. $2.00. 


These excerpts, averaging from two to four printed pages in length, 
reveal the immigrant in some of his noteworthy responses to American 
ideals. They indicate that he possesses the same fundamental human 
nature as does the native American. The selections, which have been 
well chosen, and which include materials from the writings or addresses 
of Steiner, Riis, Antin, Ravage, Adler, Schurz, and twenty other immi- 


grants of ability, testify to the originality, personal worth, and national 
loyalty of the foreign born when observed at their best. 


Emory S. BoGarpus 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Revolution and Democracy. By FREDERIC C. Howe. New York: 
Huebsch, 1921. Pp. xix+238. $2.00. 

In this book Dr. Howe presents a very vigorous indictment of 
privileged control of politics, the press, education, transportation, 
industry, credit—indeed, of the entire present organization of society. 

The author finds “sabotage” everywhere—“ big business’’ is guilty, 
the state is guilty, society is guilty. ‘‘The economic life of the world 
is being destroyed by sabotage” (p. xvi). Economic determinism was 
functioning in the peace conference under the sway of privilege. ‘The 
peace was the inevitable result of the ascendancy of economic groups in 
the victorious powers who owned or represented privileges which they 
sought to have sanctioned by the peace conference”’ (p. xi). The author 
is hopeless of the present organization. He suggests remedies, chief of 
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which is the single tax, which would bring mental and economic freedom 
and industrial democracy. He contends that the soviet organization of 
government is ‘the most nearly natural organization of society the world 
has ever known.” The book is frequently so extreme in its statements 
as to carry the impression of prejudice and propaganda rather than 


scientific presentation. 
RoBERT Fry CLARK 


PaciFic UNIVERSITY 


Facing Old Age. By ABRAHAM EpsTEIN. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1922. Pp. xvit+352. $3.50. 

Three years of service as director of the Pennsylvania Old Age 
Commission supplied the author with the evidence which convinced him 
of the imperative need in the United States of “a constructive policy 
with regard to the aged.” His arguments in support of the claim that 
our present methods are “antiquated, inefficient, ineffective, costly and 
demoralizing” (p. xi) are reinforced by a formidable array of statistical 
data not alone from the report of the Pennsylvania Commission, but 
also from those of similar bodies in Massachusetts, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
He finds that “the problem facing the aged today is largely the creation 
of modern machine industry with its components of specialization, 
speed and strain” (p. 4). Statistics are given showing three changes 
which have been under way in the United States since 1880: (1) a pro- 
portional increase in the number of older persons; (2) a shifting of the 
gainfully employed from agriculture to industry; and (3) a steady 
reduction in the percentages of older workers who find gainful employ- 
ment. We are humiliated by the facts which prove that our wretchedly 
mismanaged public almshouses are inhabited chiefly by the sick and aged, 
who are forced to accept poor food and crowded quarters because they 
are without friends or relatives. The aged who escape this dreadful 
fate often receive assistance which deprives their grandchildren of needed 
nourishment or opportunities for education. Many wage earners find 
that escape from these unhappy alternatives is rendered impossible 
because of early loss of employment or of the forcing into less remunera- 
tive work; because of the narrow margin between wages and the cost 
of living; and because of heavy inroads on savings made necessary by 
frequent periods of unemployment due to strikes or business crises. 

The methods by which a few groups of public employees or well 
organized workers have obtained the old-age protection for which there 
is general need are shown by a careful analysis of pension systems now 
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in force in the United States. It is claimed that the extension of the 
principle which has prompted pensions to soldiers and civil employees 
would justify pensions “to the veterans of industry.”’ The failure to 
meet their needs by state aided or supervised insurance is shown by 
citing the experience of the Wisconsin “Life Fund,’’ the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Life Insurance and various similar experiments in foreign 
countries. Brief descriptions of plans by which twenty-six of these 
countries have sought to relieve wage earners from anxiety about support 
in old age complete this comprehensive discussion of a subject about 
which social legislation in the United States will soon become imperative. 


LucILtE EAVES 
Smamons COLLEGE 


A History of Labour. By GILBERTSTONE. New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. 416. $4.50. 

In its general contents this book is very much like the conventional 
industrial histories of England. It differs from them in that it has a 
little more material regarding continental and American countries and 
in that its problem is the explanation, not of the agrarian and industrial 
revolutions, as such, but of the changes in freedom, poverty, education, 
housing, and other conditions of the common people. Nevertheless in 
the first half of the book, covering roughly the period up to the middle 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, the evolution of the masses 
is explained as due primarily to the changes in the agrarian and industrial 
systems; in the last half of the book the improvements in the conditions 
of the masses are explained as due primarily to the political and legislative 
changes, beginning with the Reform Bill of 1832. He draws the conclu- 
sion, also, that hate and conflict have had little effect in producing 
improvements, but sympathy and education have. In general, however, 
the author is much less concerned with explanations, either in terms of 
sentiment or industrial and political systems, than with a description 
of the general conditions of the common people in different periods. 


E. H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Problem of Population’ A Study in Human Evolution. By 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. Oxford University Press. Pp. 516. 
$7.00. 

It is necessary to read the subtitle of this work in connection with the 

main title in order to see how the latter can be used with any degree of 
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propriety. By far the greater part of the book is given over to a presen- 
tation of evidence to the effect that in all stages of his development, man 
has so regulated his numbers that an optimum population (that number 
of people which would produce the largest income from a given territory 
under given conditions) tended to prevail. He has marshaled a great 
mass of facts to prove that, consciously or unconsciously, the practices of 
infanticide and abortion, the customs of lactation, and the taboos upon 
intercourse between husband and wife which have prevailed until recently 
among most peoples have been the effective means used to keep the 
numbers of people down to the desired level. Since these practices and 
customs were about equally effective in all grades of any given population 
he believes that they had little or no influence upon the quality of the 
population. The question of quality has only become important in 
recent times with the decay of these practices and the arising of a differ- 
ential birth-rate. We must be careful not to suppose that we can attack 
our population problems today from one standpoint only (either that of 
quantity or quality). As soon as we bring influences to bear to modify 
one factor, e.g., the quantity, we are certain to find that the other— 
quality—is being changed and probably for the worse. 

This is a scholarly piece of work and of much interest to those who 
would understand the historical development of our present-day popula- 
tion problems, but I cannot agree with the assumption, tacitly made 
throughout, that the only population problems are those of quantity and 
quality. I would submit that the problems of the distribution and 
organization of the population are just as important as these, because 
in them we find the causes, subject to human control, which determine 
the quantity and the quality of succeeding generations. 

WARREN S. THOMPSON 

Scripps FOUNDATION 


Human Engineering: a Study of the Management of Human Forces 
in Industry. By EUGENE WERA. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1921. Pp. xi+369. $3.50. 

The presentation of a new principle of industrial management— 
“that of stimulating labor as a whole toward production at large for 
social purposes’’—is the purpose of this volume. The obsoleteness and 
one-sidedness of present methods of management suggest the need for 
a new principle. 


The old school of management, on the one hand, does not regard laborers 
as human beings; the modern school of management, on the other, has sought 
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to get their goodwill. But in spite of the progress which modern management 
has realized, it has failed to remove the distressing unrest of labor because it 
has managed industry only for the personal benefit of both employer and 
employed. It has ignored labor as a social group and has disregarded the 
social purpose of industry. 


The argument of the study is developed in four parts. The first 
part discusses the evolution of the ideas governing industrial relations 
and shows how the change of ideas has been reflected in the development 
of trade unions, labor parties, socialism, and co-operatives. The second 
part interprets present issues and develops a typical organization for 
class co-operation on the principle of proportional representation. The 
third part gives a brief analysis of the psychological associations of men 
engaged in industrial work, and discloses the forces that control human 
behavior in its relations in industry. The fourth part attempts to 
determine the principles of human engineering and practically to apply 
them to the motivation of labor for co-operation with other social 


groups. 

The introductory statement of the aim and purpose of the study 
inspires a hope that the body of the text does not altogether sustain. 
As is true of most of the recent attempts to formulate a theory and art 
of personnel administration, it is not always convincing. That portion 


of the study which attempts to develop the body of principles appears 
somewhat superficial and undigested. The materials for this section 
are selected from the work of psychologists and sociologists. The 
uncritical acceptance of this material attributes a profundity and 
reliability to modern sociology and psychology which seem unwarranted. 
These data are suggestive but not sufficiently conclusive to constitute 
the basis for the comprehensive theory of human engineering which 


the author thinks he has established. 
R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Rural Organization (Proceedings of the Third National Country 
Life Conference, Springfield, Mass., 1920). Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 242. $2.65. 

This collection of papers represents the present trend of attention 
with regard to rural problems. Ever since the publication of the 
Roosevelt Commission report in 1908 interest has been gradually 
shifting from a consideration of rural questions on the wholesale plan 
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to an appreciation of the importance of detailed information about the 
particular problems presenting themselves in certain definite localities. 

In other words, we hear less speculating these days on the charac- 
teristics of the “rural problem” and the “rural mind” than we did a 
few years ago and more facts about the specific problems and attitudes 
of definite population groups. We are beginning to employ the “‘case”’ 
method of community analysis and comparison. This trend from the 
general to the specific is the result of the popularization of the social 
survey method of investigating rural affairs. Mr. C. J. Galpin stands 
out as one of the most prominent leaders in directing the trend of interest 
toward the detailed study of the local community. His well-known 
paper on “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community” marks 
a milestone in the progress of community research. The Inter-church 
World Movement made extensive use of Mr. Galpin’s idea in determin- 
ing the natural boundaries of rural association throughout the country. 
The conception of rural organization emphasized in the papers and 
reports contained in this volume is that of the local community point of 
view. Obviously many rural problems transcend in scope the boundaries 
of the local community, but the idea is growing that progress is very 
largely a “retail job,” and that the local community is the natural unit 
of effort. 

The development of the community idea has already passed the 
mere academic stage of interest; it is actually becoming a working con- 
cept in rural organization. Paul H. Douglas’ paper on “ Recent Legisla- 
tion Facilitating Rural Community Organization” is a very excellent 
review of legislative adjustments recently made by many states in the 
union to have the superimposed political structure coincide more closely 
with the natural territorial units of association. This movement is 
evidence of a growing appreciation that local affairs should be managed 
locally by the people most directly concerned. 

There is still considerable confusion in the minds of some of our 
rural leaders as to the meaning of the concept community. Modern 
means of transportation and communication are so rapidly obliterating 
the boundaries of the older community lines of interest that it has become 
a very difficult thing to determine precisely just what area should be 
included in the present local community. Certainly the community as 
defined by the “team-haul’’ has become greatly extended by the current 
use of the automobile. This change of community boundary has been 
a very important influence in the disorganization of many of the estab- 
lished local institutions, and has made the determination of locality 
spheres of association a much more complicated problem. 
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There is rapidly growing a wholesome belief that the small com- 
munity may develop a culture of its own which, if not identical with 
that of the city, may be quite as satisfying and worth while. The 
human interest paper contributed by Lorado Taft (which the publishers 
say is in itself worth the price charged for the volume) is a splendid 
appeal for a rural culture that may make the city seem a wilderness in 


R. D. McKENnzIE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Rural Community Organization. By A. W. Hayes. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xi+128. $1.50. 

One of the outstanding needs in rural progress is a clear statement of 
the bases of rural organization. A discriminating discussion of this 
subject is to be found in this book. Rural organization must be worked 
out on a threefold basis, viz., “the goal to be attained,” “‘the unit of 
organization,” and “the forces to be organized.” 

The discussion of “ The Significance of a Changing Rural Psychology”’ 
(from strong individualistic endeavor to group action) sheds light upon 
the whole question of procedure in rural organization. 

A clear-cut statement is made concerning the need of a well-developed 
policy as a basis for any phase of organized rural endeavor. The author 
shows the shortcomings of policies of mere agricultural production and 
emphasizes the need for a correlation of rural forces in accordance with 
principles set forth by Cooley. 

The consideration of the community characteristics of the consoli- 
dated rural high-school district is especially illuminating. 

A number of community organization plans are critically reviewed 
with the observation that “flexibility must be allowed in any scheme so 
that it may fit local conditions.” Some of the simpler forms of com- 
munity organization might well have been included. 

While the book does not attempt an exhaustive consideration of rural 
community organization, still it does present the fundamentals of both 


principle and practice in a clear and concrete manner. 
E. L. Morcan 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Rural Community. By LLEWELLYN MacCarr. New York: 
Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xv+239. $1.80. 
The authoress has produced a remarkably good piece of work in 
this small volume. In its nine chapters it covers in a condensed, direct, 
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and forceful manner a comprehensive survey of the essential] factors in 
what has often been called the rural problem. The writer has demon- 
strated her intellectual grasp of the crucial situations and problems, a 
knowledge of the facts and conditions necessary to depict them and 
“solve” them, and an exceptional ability to marshal her knowledge and 
to condense it and still make the account vivid. There is drive to her 
style of expression and her pedagogy is above criticism. 

Each of the nine chapters is accompanied by a classified list of 
references bearing on the various topics discussed. The chapters are 
also followed by a somewhat extensive list of questions for further study. 
Some chapters also are accompanied by outline plans for the further 
study of some of the points raised. There are a number of useful carto- 
grams and illustrative figures scattered throughout the text. 

This book would be well adapted to the use of various sorts of study 
clubs both in city and country, to reading circles, and to classes in high 
schools of all sorts who desire to study the rural question. It is so clear 


and yet informational that it should have a wide use. 
J. M. GILLetTEe 
UnIveRSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 


Rural New York. By E. O. Freptn. New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1921. Pp. xv+381. $2.50. 

This is the first volume in a new series “The Rural] State and Prov- 
ince Series” edited by Dean Bailey. The purpose of the book is to 
describe the non-urban resources of New York. The description of 
the physical resources is well done; that of the human resources and the 
conditions of life of the rural population leaves much to be desired. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect a composite picture of the life of the 
rural dwellers of a state in a book of this kind, but certainly its interest 
for the sociologist would be greatly increased if more attention were given 
to this phase of rural resources. As a whole the book is interesting and 
will be useful in many ways. It is to be hoped that more space will be 
devoted to the description of rural life in succeeding volumes in the 


series. WARREN S. THOMPSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Hope Farm Notes. By HERBERT W. COLLINGWoop. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 234. $2.00. 
This little book might well have been called “The Hope Farm 
Man’s Philosophy of Life.” It consists of a number of essays on topics 
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suggested by incidents in the daily lifeofa farmer. These essays contain 
much homely truth and wisdom and are interestingly written. The 
author has a deep faith in life. He has experienced many of its vicissi- 
tudes and has emerged from them with an abiding belief in the ‘‘ worth- 
whileness’’ of life and a strong confidence in the essential soundness of 
human nature. It is good to know that these essays—breathing kind- 
liness, hope, and faith in life—are widely read by farmers, and it is to 
be hoped that in this collected form they will reach many who do not 
see them when they appear in The Rural New Yorker. All who read 
thei with sympathy will be encouraged to try a little harder to do their 
bit to make life more worth while for themselves and those with whom 
they come into frequent contact. WarrEN S. THOMPSON 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Organizing the Community: A Review of Practical Principles. By 
B. A. McCLENAHAN. New York: The Century Co., 1922. 
Pp. xvili+260. $1.75. 

This volume is intended for those preparing for rural social service 
administration rather than for trained executives who will find little new 
in it tointerest them. Considerable first-hand information has been in- 
cluded, and a few ‘“‘cases”’ which greatly increase the value of the book. 
The material deals chiefly with formai plans for organizing social agencies 
of the co-ordinating type in rural districts, small towns, and counties. 
It is difficult to discover any thoroughgoing social philosophy underlying 
the discussion, and there is little indication of the unstable basis in social 
research upon which present-day policies and procedures in this field 
rest. Significant recent scientific research in community organization, 
such as that of C. J. Gaipin, has not been related by the author to the 
practical programs discussed. There is real need for a comprehensive 
treatment of the problems in this field for both students in training and 
executives. ERLE Fiske YOunG 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Funeral Management and Costs. By Quincy L. Dowp. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, i921. Pp. xiv+295. $3.00. 
Through personal investigation and by means of questionnaires the 
author has collected a large amount of data relating to funeral customs, 
particularly the cost and regulation of burial, in all the leading countries 
of the world. The study extends over the twenty-year period, 1901-21. 
The results are not presented in such a way as to facilitate com- 
parisons between countries, and in many cases no doubt close comparisons 
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should not be drawn, because much of the information is given without 
dates, and price fluctuations within the period of the study have been 
great. 

The facts as presented, however, are amply sufficient to convince 
the reader that the poor of the United States are far more subject to 
exploitation than the poor of most other countries, owing to the absence 
of state regulation; that the simple and inexpensive disposal of the dead 
is in harmony with social welfare, and that all classes of society in 
America need to be educated to this point of view. The author finds 
encouragement in an “increasing tendency to turn to cremation because 
enlightened choice sees therein a beautiful and economical, not to say 
Christian, practice.” Mary LovisE Mark 

STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Management of Men. By Epwarp L. Munson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1921. Pp. xiili+8o1. $6.00. 

A somewhat elaborate study of the principles and details of morale 
work as applied in the United States Army. The volume will be of 
suggestive rather than scientific value to advanced students in sociology, 
because of the limitation of the field to military problems. Popular in 
form and expression. A concluding chapter deals with “Industrial 
Morale”’ briefly. F. N. i. 


Harvey Humphrey Baker, Upbuilder of the Juvenile Court. By Roy 
M. CusHMAN. Boston: Judge Baker Foundation, 1920. Pp. 
131. 

The story of the Boston Juvenile Court and its first presiding judge, 

Harvey Humphrey Baker. 


Reconstruction and National Life. By Crctt FAmRFIeELD LAVELL. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. x+193. $1.60. 
A stimulating and critical historical review of the main problems 
of reconstruction in Europe from the point of view of a history of Civili- 
zation. 


The Unfinished Programme of Democracy. By RicHARD ROBERTS. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1920. Pp. 326. $2.00. 


A Reasonable Revolution. By BERTRAND PIcaRD. New York: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. 78. 
A descriptive account of the proposed state bonus scheme for a 
national minimum income for Great Britain. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of John H. Mueller, by F. N. House, M. H. Neumeyer, Daniel Russell, 
Ruth Shonle, Harvey Zorbaugh, and A. Runemann. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification shown 
in the November Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Social Life among the Insects.—A pervasive and fundamental peculiarity of 
insect organisms is their tendency to co-operation. They represent Nature’s most 
startling efforts in communal organization; we can study their origin, development and 
decay and subject them to experimentation; they are products of comparatively simple 
evolutionary tendencies; they show that social organization can be developed and 
integrated on a purely physiological and instinctive basis; and they can be studied in 
an unbiased and scientific spirit. Social organization, at least incipiently analogous 
to our own, has arisen on at least twenty-four different occasions in nearly as many 
natural families or subfamilies belonging to five very different orders of insects. First 
two of six lectures.—William Morton Wheeler, The Scientific Monthly, XIV (June, 
1922), 497-524; XV, (July, 1922), 68-87. (I, 2.) W. P. M. 


Hereditary Traits as Factors in Human Progress.—A rather neglected factor in 
the recent development of sociology is the importance of hereditary traits of the 
individual as the starting-point of human progress. If there can be no progress without 
the social environment and the social heredity it is evident that nothing can be done 
without the individual human traits or natural inheritance. Progress is determined 
by the extent to which superior hereditary traits are put in touch with opportunity. 
The foundations of association are found in the primary human instincts. They are 
modified by the physical and social environment. Together with the emotions they 
represent the driving power of human association. Control of hereditary traits by 
intelligence: Human progress demands that instincts and emotions should be placed 
more fully in control of intelligence. The program of society is to discover and utilize 
these superior individual traits by giving them the right training and the right 
environment. Differences of individual traits should be recognized and superior 
traits put in touch with opportunities; thus individual responsibility will not be lost 
and group activity will be made effective. Tradition and progress: All progress 
occurs through the breaking away from tradition. The social heritage may be for or 
against human progress. Great inventors, great religious leaders, great statesmen and 
great educators are those that have the courage to break with convention and thus 
cause a mutation which lifts society to a higher plane. Progress of today is a call 
to the superior. We may not be spending too much time on the mediocre and the 
inferior, but we do not fully recognize that all progress depends upon utilization of 
superior individual traits.—F. W. Blackmar, Publications of the American Sociological 


Society, XVI (1921), 154-65. (I, 2.) 


The Use and Abuse of Instinct in Social Psychology.—The existence of instincts 
in man must always remain a hypothesis, justified, if at all, by its power to co-ordinate 
observed facts of human and animal behavior and human experience. Instinct and 
act: Instincts are not activities nor groups of activities, but innate dispositions; the 
acts in which they are manifested may be learned; the instinct gives direction. 
Instincts as motives: An instinct is a capacity for impulse toward the kind of goal 
toward which certain groups of acts are directed. Withdraw the “core” of instinct 
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and the mainspring of the type of activity is withdrawn. Instinct and education: 
Denial of the existence of instinct implies belief in the indefinite perfectibility of 
mankind through education alone.—William McDougall, Journal oS teen and 


Social Psychology, XVI (December, 1921—March, 1922) 285-333. (I, 2.) 
F. N. H. 


Some of the Psychological Mechanisms of Human Conduct.—Individual and 
environment: The individual inherits an instinctive and emotional equipment. When 
the environment represses or diverts its normal expression, various compensating 
behavior patterns are formed, which find expression in ways varying from the symbol- 
ism of dreams, through various anti-social acts, to definite mental disorders. Social 
control: Societary control should take into consideration these mechanisms of 
behavior —I. J. Sands and P. Blanchard, Mental Hygiene, VI (July, 1922), 498-521. 
(I, 2; I, 4.) H. W. Z. 

Slogans as a Means of Social Control.—Some devices kindred to the slogan are 
the watchword, catchword, and motto. The slogan comes to us from the Scotch and 
originated in the wars of the clans. Its purpose was control. It has spread to other 
areas such as politics, religion, and business. Social control through slogan: Sources 
of strength are found in such features as antithesis, alliteration, euphoniousness, 
punning, apparent obviousness, brevity. The use of slogans may be questioned in 
so far as they perpetuate undeliberative responses.—Frederick Lumley, Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 121-34. (I, 4.) 


Ethnological Light on Psychological Problems.—Many important practical prob- 
lems are at the same time important theoretically, which is both fortunate and unfortu- 
nate, for while interest is lent, prejudice is aroused. Sociology has at times wrongfully 
assumed that general psychology can determine in advance the nature of the persons 
who constitute groups. Social origins, which is the comparative study of ethnological 
material, offers an indispensable method in this field. The current psychological 
methods often err in abstracting the person and assuming as innate that which is social 
in origin and nature. This is in line with a very ancient and widespread tendency 
which identifies the natural with the familiar. Nature is often only the older and more 
vererable convention. Specific instincts which are so often assumed as innate cannot 
be identified as innate when the infinite variety of customs is studied. Ethnological 
material offers a neglected field for the study of psychology, for the human personality 
is created in a social situation and can be found only in some concrete set of social 
relations.—Ellsworth Faris, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI 
(1921), 113-20. (I, 4.) 

Patriotism and Internationalism.—Patriotism is an inheritance from primitive 
group life and is non-moral and irrational as applied to present nationalism. In groups 
that have suffered oppression it is pathological and must be dealt with patiently. 
Perversion of patriotism: Patriotism is stimulated artificially and immorally. It aims 
to be absolute. There is great value in loyalty, but it should be pluralistic rather 
than absolute. Ten per cent to 25 per cent patriotism would be about normal, and 
the rest of loyalty should go to communities of interest already international. The 
separation of church and state showed the possibility of divided sovereignty. This 
would be extended to include economic, culture, sport, and many other interests. 
If we were aware of the interests which are significant in our lives instead of focusing 
on perverted patriotism, we should find that we are already internationally organized. 
—H. A. Miller, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 135-44. 
(I, 4.) 

Masse und Persénlichkeit.— Experiences of the great war have drawn increased 
attention to the question of the relations of the individual and the group. It becomes 
evident on consideration that no one can or does live apart from groups. Group 
psychology: ‘There is need for the study of the psychology of the relations of indi- 
viduals and groups, a study which belongs in a border ground between psychology and 
sociology, and may be called group psychology.—Siegfried Sieber-Aue, Grensboten, 
LXXX, 1 (July, 1921), 1-3. (I, 4.) F. N. H. 
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L’expression des émotions.— The James- Lange theory of emotion regards emotional 
expression as immediately following perception and preceding the consciousness of 
emotion. The intellectualist theory, as presented by Nahlowsky, regards expression as 
accessory and subsequent to emotion. According to this view, emotion is the con- 
sciousness of some qualities existing in combinations of ideas aroused by a stimulus. 
We must reject the spiritualistic form in which Nahlowsky states the problem. As 
James says, it is not a question between spiritualists and physiologists but between 
advocates of a central theory and advocates of a peripheral theory. James’ disposition 
of the problem of delicate emotions may be criticized. One might distinguish two 
parts to emotion: (1) some truly affective elements, pleasant or unpleasant, which 
are connected with the functioning of tendencies of either central or peripheral origin; 
(2) sensory elements consisting of peripheral sensations which serve to individualize 
the emotion, in conformance with the James-Lange theory.—Georges Dumas, Revue 
Philosophique, XLVILI (March-April, 1922), 235-58. (I, 4.) M. S. E. 


Living without Thinking.—All of our actions are to be explained in forms of 
behavior. They come from “force of habit.” Although we may have a mind as well 
as a body, thought is a form of bodily habit. Our experience is identical with our 
objects.—George Santayana, Forum, LX VIII (September, 1922), 731-35. (I, 4.) 

D.R 


L’interprétation du réve chez les primitifs—According to Frazer, Spencer, Tyler 
and others, the belief in the soul arises from primitive man’s regarding his dream 
experiences as real experiences and accounting for them by attributing a double to 
himself and others. All the evidence which may be found, however, indicates that the 
belief in the reality of dreams did not precede religious beliefs. The latter undoubt- 
edly condition the attitude toward dreams.—Maurice Halbwachs, Jour. de Psych., 


XXI (July, 1922), 577-604. (I, 4.) M. S. E. 


Why Do We Laugh?—Laughter is a social phenomenon. We laugh as our group 
laughs. Laughter and social control: Laughter implies a common standard and is an 
effective instrument in holding the group to that standard. It reminds people of their 
place in the social group, and that they had better keep where they belong.—W. D. 
Wallis, Science Monthly, XV (October, 1922), 343-48. (I, 4; VUL, 4.) H. W. Z. 


Die Beziehung zwischen Einzelmensch und Gemeinschaft.—Individual and 
society: The relation between the individual and society is the fundamental problem 
of social philosophy. Does the individual exist for society or society for the individual ? 
Society is full of living, growing, thinking beings. Society is more than the sum of 
individuals, for the individuals in society have contact, they act and react, they sym- 
pathize and have antipathy (etc.). Leadership: Out of the group come men (individ- 
ualities) who are the leaders of the group. They come into prominence because of 
their abilities, ideals, specialization in certain field. Leaders and social development: 
When a leader becomes the favorite of the group he has prestige and overshadows the 
other members of the group. He may become conscious of the fact that the life of 
the group is centering about him (zielbewusst) and he has a plan, a program, which 
oa becomes the program of the group. Social adjustment: In society the 
individuals are constantly adjusting and readjusting themselves to their social environ- 
ment. Georg Mehles, Logos, 11 (Heft 1, 1922), 31-70. (I, 4.) M. H. N. 


The Integrative Character of Habits.—Habits are integrations of responses and 
stimuli. Accordingly, the list of habits may include social responses, intellectual and 
feeling activities, as well as simple overt reactions. This does not mean that habit 
includes all acquired reactions. But habit does include all those behavior segments 
where the attentive and cognitive reaction systems are not autonomous, but so 
syncopated, and integrated with the preceding stimulus and the succeeding activity, 
as to serve no very elaborate function.—J. R. Kantor, Journal of ei — 


chology, Il (June, 1922), 195-226. (I, 4.) 


The Biological and Social Significance of the Expression of the Emotions.— 
Biological significance: The emotions are not purposive behavior, but the mechanical 
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result of a nervous excitation or inhibition, and as emotions they are never useful. 
Emotions and language: Where men live in groups, however, emotional expressions 
are primitive means of communication; and they are gradually schematized, emptied 
¢ their affective content, and reduced to symbols which become the basis of language. _ 
C. Nony, British Journal of Psychology, XIII (July, 1922), 76-01. (I, 4.) 
H. W. Z. 


A Practical Definition of Character.—Under character is being ranged principally 
those traits which are non-moral. As intellectual and esthetic values have — ruled 
out of the concept, so now are moral values. The emphasis is upon force of activity 
(strength, persistence, readiness, rapidity) rather than upon direction (as right or 


wrong).—R. O. Filter, Psychological Review, XXIX (July, 1922). 319-24. a 4.) 
. W. Z. 


Imitation and Mental Adjustment.—The individual inherits certain innate 
behavior mechanisms. Modifications are forced by organic needs, and are brought 
about primarily through trial and error. Abnormal and social psychology, noting 
uniformities in these modifications, cling to the conception of imitation as a method 
of adjustment. But imitation is a blanket term that is substituted for analysis. 
Analysis of stimuli and of the neural mechanisms of response must be substituted for 
such general conceptions.—J. Peterson, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 

H. W. Z. 


XVII (April-June, 1922), 1-15. (I, 4.) 


II. THE FAMILY 


The Japanese Family.—The family, and not the individual, is the social unit in 
Japan. The family consists of husband, wife, children, husband’s parents and ances- 


tors. Weak points in the Japanese family: (1) Places woman on a low plane; (2) 

causes high divorce rate; (3) destroys personality; (4) makes mothers slaves; (5) 

keeps back initiative. Good points: (1) Develops unity; (2) brings co-operation of 

the whole group; (3) keeps individuals out of vicious temptations; (4) develops filial 

piety; (5) keeps family from dissolving or dying out.—Y. Kamii, Journal of en 
D. 


Sociology, VIL (September—October, 1922), 19-22. (II, 2, 3.) 


The Forgotten Woman.—The curse of the forgotten woman is the suppression of 
her child-bearing instinct. She is not seeking equal suffrage but is fretting under the 
suppression of a natural instinct. She is a parasite but declines to be a further parasite 
by a refusal to bear children. ‘The results are that (1) the ill-bred increase, and (2) 
the well-bred decrease-—John Corbin, North American Review, CCXVI (October, 
1922), 455-06. (II, 3.) D. R. 


The Open Door in Marriage-—The open door in marriage cannot be closed by 
mere religious dogmas and social conventions. If it is closed it must be closed by 
— sacrificial love, humanitarianism, economic dependence, a sense of justice and 

a spirit of honesty. —Anne C. E. Allinson, Atlantic Monthly, CXXX (October, 1922), 
D. R. 


449-55. (II, 3.) 
Ill PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


La mentalité primitive-—Lévy-Bruhl in La Mentalité Primitive, published in 
1922, uses group ideas as his data for investigating the nature of primitive mind. These 
group ideas, taking the form of myths, preserve the primitive mental attitudes. Primi- 
tive man regarded everything as taking place through the agency of invisible powers. 
A great divergence existed between material conditions of activity and his idea of these 
conditions. This shows that modern ideas of cause and effect are not inherent in the 
human mind. Lévy-Bruhl is in agreement with Wundt in attributing to primitive 
man a different type of causality from our own.—Raymond Lenoir, Rev. de Métaphys. 
et de Morale, XXIX (April-June, 1922), 199-224. (III, 1.) M. S. E. 


Phonétique des races.— Language a social product: Some scholars believe that 
because similar changes have been made in consonants by peoples of the same race, 
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variations in language are influenced by the structure of the vocal organs. Similarities, 
however, may be found among all peoples and differences may be found even in the 
same nation. Moreover, the fact that a child of one race born in a foreign land speaks 
the language perfectly shows that linguistic characteristics depend upon social environ- 
ment. The apparatus of speech must be very flexible or the similarities in groups 
would not be so striking —A. Grégoire, Revue anthropologique, XXXII 


1922), 190-97. (III, 2.) M. S. 


Die gesellschaftlichen Michte in der franzésischen Kultur.—Group life: Wherever 
there is group life there are certain motives which mould society. The French people 
are sociable and love society life. This accounts partially for the emphasis on fashion 
and conventions. The French people live for society. The important place saloons, 
clubs, restaurants, cafés, gardens and theaters have in France reveals the sociability 
of the people. Their literature is mostly cast in the form of conversation. French 
culture: Most of the art, education, society life, politics, and business centers in Paris. 
Paris thinks, rules, dictates, and controls the business for France. The fundamental 
notions of French culture are logic and clarity. Ernest Bernhard, Logos, 11 I a 

M. 


1922), 71-85. (III, 3.) 


La démographie de l’Océan Pacifique-—The question of the Pacific is a 
demographic. The great density of the Asiatic population and the sparsity o 
population of America and Australia will lead sooner or later to a greater conflict ie 
the recent world war.—Maurice Caudel, Rev. écon. internat., XIV a. 1922), 
M E. 


307-35. (III, 4.) 


L’esthétique fondée sur l’amour.— Theories of art and sex: The theories of art of 
Kant and others neglected the sexual instinct. Yrjo Hirn admits it as one among 
many other factors. Santayana believes that the sense of beauty arises from a spread 
of sexual feeling to objects in general when a specific stimulus is absent. The school 
of Nietzsche also bases art upon sex. This doctrine reaches its extreme, however, in 
the Freudian psychology. The most typical French exposition of it is found in Remy 
de Gourmont. His theory, as that of Freud, makes sex the basis of all mental activity, 
so that art is no more sexual than other human activities. If this is so, then sex loses 
its significance. A reasonable conclusion is that sex is an important element but not 
element in art.—Charles Lalo, Jour. de Psych., XXI (June, 1922), 520. 

6 E 


Can India’s Caste System Survive in Modern Life?—Classes of castes: (1) The 
Brahmans, or priestly castes; (2) the Kshatriyas, or soldier class; (3) the Vaisyas, or 
the farmer and artisans; (4) the Sudras, or servants; (5) about fifty thousand non- 
castes. Results of caste system: The caste system deadens initiative and numbs social 
progress. Individual ability and personal character count for nothing. Influences 
undermining caste system: (1) Education, because it brings social reformation and 
human brotherhood; (2) the economic system because all classes are entering trade 
for gain; (3) religion, especially Christianity. Some Indian leaders want to reform 
the caste system, others say it must go.—A. S. Woodburn, Journal of Religion, II 
(September, 1922), 525-37. (III, 6.) D. R. 


The Strange Mind of India.—The Indian cannot allow an injustice to be done 
him out of regard for the person committing the deed, it being thought all the harm is 
inverted back to the guilty party. The Indian mind cannot be ruled by threats but 
can more easily be handled by secret movements and mysticism.—J. A. Chapman, 
Atlantic Monthly, CXXV (September, 1922), 378-84. (III, 6.) D. R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Die Gewerkschaften und die Sozialisierung. —Economic management is going 
in the direction of socialism and industry is becoming more and more 
Socialism: Socialism is only a problem of education and organization. Corporations 
are considering the economic question seriously and they must exert their influence 
in the direction of better conditions and in the interest of the group. Labor and indus- 
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try: They must give labor a voice in the business and a responsibility. If industry is 
to be socialized it must be in the interest of the entire group and not a class. Paul 
Umbreit, Kélner Viertelj. f. Sozialwiss, I (Heft 4, 1922), 17-26. (IV, 1.) 

M. H. N. 


Beitrag zur Lehre von der Klassenbildung.— When we speak of classes we mean 
division and grouping of people. Classes are to be found everywhere. Some of the 
principal causes and of class formations are: (1) property ownership (economic 
aggregates—measured quantitatively), (2) social standing and position (social aggre- 
gates—measured qualitatively), (3) productive and non-productive people, (4) capital 
and labor (the most common division), (5) racial and cultural differences, (6) property 
and political classes (where they are not identical), (7) anthropological differences 
(types), (8) rating among the educated classes which are generally on the bases of 
degrees, (9) membership of certain organizations, and (10) differences can be seen at 
dinner parties, for people of certain groups will not eat with people of other groups.— 
Dr. Robert Michels, Archiv. f. Sozialwiss. u. Sozialpol, 49 (Heft 3, 1922), 561-93. 
(IV, 1.) M. H. N. 


The Indian Ferment.—Definition: The Indian Ferment, led by Mahandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, is an pas against not only England primarily; but against 
western civilization in general. The materialism and culture of the west, Gandhi and 
his followers think, breed all ills in Indian life. Method: Although the method 
Gandhi advocates is passive resistance, it has caused active uprisings in India. The 
British government: The British government is doing its best under the circumstances 
and is a unifying influence in India——C. H. Van Tyne, Ailaniic Monthly, CXXX 
(September, 1922), 401-13. (IV, 2.) D. R. 


The Appeal of the Religious Press.—The many denominations and the inefficiency 
of the newspapers to carry religious news makes the religious press essential. Nature: 
The papers were formerly personal but are now impersonal, serving as governmental 
and civic reform agents. Need: (1) Financial; (2) uniting of smaller groups; (3) 
power to reach a large constituency. H. K. Carroll, North American Renew, CCXVI 
(September, 1922), 543-52. (IV, 4.) D. R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Reading Matter in Nebraska Farm Homes.—Rural families especially need 
reading matter for outside contacts and for home recreation. Their reading is restricted 
to newspapers in practically all homes, farm papers in three out of four homes, women’s 
magazines in one out of four, family magazines in one out of five, scarcely any juvenile 
magazines, and only a few books and farm bulletins. Nebraska laws provide for a 
state library commission, public and school libraries, extension through book wagons 
and box libraries, reading circles, and use of library buildings as community centers. 
Nevertheless, three-fifths of the people of Nebraska are without access to public libra- 
ries and the privilege is not fully used where available-—J. O. Rankin, Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 180 (June, 1922), 1-28. (V, 1.) R. 3S. 


Points of Contact between City and Country.—There is growing discussion of the 
relation of city and country. For our purposes, town will mean all aggregations from 
hamlet to city. A phase of contact between town and country is an antagonism which 
seems to have intensified during recent decades. Some of the more or less tangible 
causes of this opposition are these: (1) The historic urbanite attitude of superiority 
toward farmers; (2) the farmers’ dawning awareness of concentration of population 
and wealth in cities and the belief that it is at the expense of the country; (3) the 
growing class-consciousness among farmers, and organization to realize class interests; 
(4) especially the organization of farmers to secure what they consider justice relative 
to marketing of their produce, and kindred matters. Basis of co-operation: There 
appears to be no certain and ae | relief for the strained relationship between rural 
populations and large cities. e ultimate solution would appear to be the realization 
of a social order giving entire justice to farmers. Small towns and villages and nearby 
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rural people, however, should be able to agree and co-operate, providing merchants of 
the former will compromise their prices and the latter will be willing to pay some- 
what higher than maii order prices for the advantages of having a nearby village. 
Farmers’ co-operative stores may accomplish something ultimately, but the outlook 
is not immediately hopeful.—John M. Gillette, Publications of the American Sociological 
Society (XVI), 217-26. (V, 1.) 


Selective Migration as a Factor in Child Welfare in the United States with Special 
Reference to Iowa.—The report presents a correlation of child welfare to types of 
parents through a comparison of the characteristics of original settlers as potential 
parents with the characteristics of subsequent potential parents; also through the effect 
of environment and relative fecundity. Method of investigation: In addition to statis- 
tics, equations, graphs, and observations it was found necessary to devise a new method 
of estimating migration by comparison of age groups by distribution at successive 
census periods. Early pioneers were characterized by physical fitness, energy, inten- 
sity of feeling and activity, good intellectual capacity, and high rate of fecundity. 
While race, youth, and the frontier environment accounted in some degree for these 
characteristics, an expulsive, attractive, and winnowing selective process was a more 
potent factor. These characteristics are transmissible through the germ plasm and 
through traditions and institutions. Recent migration is interstate in character, and 
largely from rural districts to cities, a process embodying many of the characteristics 
of early pioneer selection. Dysgenics: The chief difference is in a lowered rate of 
fecundity in city-migrants. Rural Iowa in the period from 1900-1915 has lost by emi- 
gration over one-third of the persons born in the state, a condition which leaves Iowa 
with a lowered grade of rural population. Recommendations: The rural sections of 
Iowa should be made more attractive to desirable types of parents, and, more im- 
portant, these desirable parents should be encouraged to more rapid multiplication 
of their numbers.—Hornell N. Hart, Studies in Child Welfare, University of Iowa, 
Vol. I, No. 7, pp. 137. (V, 1; VIII, 2.) R. S. 


A Neighborhood in South Minneapolis.—This report presents a survey of a 
cosmopolitan city area, set off by physical barriers. It is an old residence district 
with local business houses and is characterized by low rents, small wealth, defective 
homes, a prevalence of roomers, great diversity of nationalities, short length of resi- 
dence, a high education interest but a low community interest. The efforts of one 
small playground, one newly organized neighborhood house, and one school are not 
sufficient to provide the recreational opportunities and social training needed to draw 
the community into a unit.—Manuel C. Elmer, Director of Study, Council of Social 
Agencies, Minneapolis (1922), 1-45. (V, 2.) R. S. 


Our New Racial Drama.—The new racial drama is being enacted in the south 
on the Piedmont Plateau where the mountaineers have come down to work in the 
newly set up cotton mills. The problem: (1) Child labor; (2) proper diet and living 
conditions; (3) the shiftless worker; (4) illiteracy; (5) poor housing. Efforts to solve 
the problem: (1) Community buildings, Y.M.C.A’s, Y.W.C.A.’s gymnasiums, play- 
grounds; (2) more attractive homes; (3) better child labor laws; (4) the Textile 
Industrial Institute for the education of the young workers.—Herbert Sherwood, 
North American Review, CCXVI (October, 1922), 489-96. (V, 2.) D. R. 


The Influence of Its Geography on the Growth of London.—Growth due to 
position at head of Thames estuary; location to ford providing shortest route from 
Kent ports to north and east Britain. Population held to gravel areas until water 
supply was solved, about eighteenth century, then expanded over clay areas. These, 
excellent for tubes, facilitated expansion through transportation —C. E. N. Brome- 
head, Geographical Journal, LX (August, 1922), 125-35. (V, 4.) H. W. Z. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


A Social Science Core for the Junior and Senior High School Curriculum.— 
Objections raised: Social science studies have no peculiar value, and the curriculum 
is already over-crowded. Answer: Social science studies form socially valuable 
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attitudes, and room can be made for them by decreasing the time alloted to each sub- 
ject—T. W. Gosling, School Review, XXX (October, 1922), 584-92. (VI, 3.) 
H. W. Z. 


The New Education.—Sources: New psychological emphasis on individual 
differences, lack of transference, motor nature of learning; sociological emphasis on 
particularized education. Achievements: New curriculum, designed to meet special 
abilities, and to fit for specific activities; new method, formal discipline displaced by 
motivation, socialization and the problem.—W. Barnes, Educational Review, LXVI 
(September, 1922), 124-34. (VI, 3.) H. W. Z. 


Who Shall Go to College?—Because of the great rush of students to college, the 
endowed institutions must limit their enrolment. The exclusion of the influx of Jewish 
students is the great problem of eastern colleges. Suggested standards of admission: 
(1) Scholarship; (2) personality; (3) character; (4) leadership; (5) social adaptability; 
(6) power to make friends; (7) eligibility to social circles; and (8) conformity to 
accepted thought.—Boas Ralph Phillips, Atlentic Monthly, CXX (October, 1922), 
441-48. (VI, 3.) D. R. 


Street Trades in Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania has an adequate street trades 
law, but it is not enforced. Boys two and three years old are selling newspapers. 
Police can not enforce the law. Philadelphia puts the enforcement of the law in the 
public attendance department of the school board, which policy is proving a success.— 
Brice Watson, American Child, IV (September, 1922), 120-25. (VI, 5.) D. R. 


Juvenile Street Work in Iowa.—The law: The street trades law of Iowa is not 
properly supervised. A special officer who can know every boy and his environment 
is needed. The workers: Delinquency and retardation is rather high among newsboys. 
The wages are very low. Little of the newsboy’s money goes to support a widowed 
mother or a needy family.—Lora A. Brown, American Child, IV (September, 1922), 

D. R. 


130-491. (VI, 5.) 


Street Trades in Alabama.—Alabama, with the school attendance officers and the 
big dailies co-operating, is making progress in enforcing the street trades law. School 
records of street trades workers are not up to par with the average but are improving 
with the enforcement of the law.—Loraine B. Bush, American Child, IV (September, 
1922), 107-13. (VI, 5.) D. R. 


Street Trades in Chicago.— Law: The street trades law in Chicago is not only 
indefinite and inadequate, but is not enforced. Girls are protected by the eighteen 
minimum age limit. The greatest offenders among the boys are the newspaper sellers. 
Boys under ten sell papers day and night, and sometimes sleep in alleys with the worst 
of men.—F. Zeta Youmans, American Child, IV (September, 1922), 114-19. (VI, 5.) 

D. R. 


County Organization for Child Care and Protection.—Voluntary philanthropy 
and interest in rural problems are gradually culminating in the field of child welfare 
in a unifying of child welfare work under county organizations which are authorized 
by the state and consolidated under some state welfare commission. The work is a 
socializing movement which attempts to study individual cases and learn the causes, 
and in its practical results is both remedial and preventive. Cases covered include 
dependent, defective, illegitimate, and delinquent children. Three types of organiza- 
tion exist: the most significant is public organization in direct co-operation with some 
state agency, handling a varied type of work; public organization caring mainly for 
dependent children; private organizations in co-operation with public officials. 
Detailed illustrations are given of the administrative policies and methods used in 
numerous counties.—Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau Publication 
No. 107, 1922. Pp. 173. (VI, 5.) R. S. 


Zur Frage der Pressreform.—The abuses and shortcomings of the newspapers 
have been exposed anew by the events of the war. It has been recognized by the 
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leaders of the social-democratic group from time to time, since the appearance of 
Lassalle’s characterization of newspaper publication as monopoly, that there is need 
for socialization of the press in some form. State monopoly of publications: State 
monopoly of advertising, state monopoly of the publication of news, the limitation 
of the right of publication of political material to party-owned organs, and a number 
of other reforms have been proposed, but to each serious exception may be taken. 
Community newspapers: The present writer advances a plan in ten sections, for the 
publication of community newspapers, with a monopoly of the publication of most 
classes of advertising, free distribution, and superior facilities for the distribution of 
news material to be provided by a state bureau.—Karl Biicher, Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatswissenschaft, LXXVI oe 4 296-331. (VI, 7.) F. N. H. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Statische und dynamische Wechselkurse.—Ninety per cent of the controversies 
concerning the cause of the variations of exchange can be traced to the fact that no 
distinction is made between static and dynamic rates of exchange. When value and 
the rate of exchange are static the problems of exchange are comparatively simple, 
but when prices and demand fluctuate on a competitive market, and values rise and 
fall, or if the amount of money is increased in a country, the rates of exchange become 
a dynamic affair and the problem becomes increasingly complex.—Albert Hahn, 
Archiv f. Sozialwiss, u. Sozialpol. 49 (Heft 3, 1922), 761-79. (VII, 1.) M. H. N. 


The Social Question.—I/ndustrial democracy: Stockholders should be limited to 
a reasonable return on their investments and the surplus profits distributed among the 
workers. This would stimulate efficiency on the part of labor and protect property 
in the only rights which are justifiable, namely, the possession of the fruits of one’s 
labor and provision for the uncertainties of the future. The state could well begin 
such regulation with corporations.—John A. Ryan, Scientia, XVI (September, 1922), 
173-82. (VII, 1.) M. S. E. 


Die Skonomische Problemstellung fiir die Gemeinwirtschaft.—The literature 
dealing with collective management of industry puts the emphasis in either one of 
two directions; either the emphasis is placed on the systematizing of production and 
the perfection of the technique of distribution or the regulation of consumption. 
Socialism: According to Max Weber, scientific and progressive socialization of industry 
proceeds from the bottom (instead of taking over the capital abruptly) by equalizing 
income and purchasing power. The social group gradually takes over the capital and 
progressively takes over the management of the industry itself. The system of dis- 
tribution of capital and the increase in value are ascertained on the bases of the success 
of production of the different industries—Eduard Heimann, Kdélnmer Vierteljh. f. 
Soztalwiss, 1 (Heft 4, 1922), 27-42. (VII, 1.) M. H. N. 


The New Sociology and the Old Gospel.—Comte’s sociology was an attempt to 
find support for Christian ethics in science rather than in theology. A reaction from 
this point of view brought sociology into opposition with religion. But a recent trend 
of at least one school of sociology makes socialization or the identity of individual and 
group interests a central process, which is buttressed by such concepts as the dynamic 
force of love, like-mindedness, primary group ideals, harmony of the individual with 
the whole, creative force of sympathy. Thus sociology is restating early Christian 
teachings and in time the motive power toward the ideal human community will become 
sympathy or love, using intelligence or science as its instrument, and sociology will 
become the means used by ethical religion for both the redemption of the world and 
vindication of its own ideals—Charles A. Ellwood, Christian Century, XXXIX 


(October 12, 1922), 1251-54. (VII, 2.) R. S. 


Theological Doctrines and Social Progress.—There is need of correct intellectual 
doctrinal formulation in influencing ideals. The old theology: The old theology took 
its concepts from the régime of political autocracy. God is a unreasonable tyrant 
and the unconverted man is the « object of his eternal wrath. The new theology: Social 
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consciousness protests against the old conceptions. God is the Divine Father, a never 
ceasing co-worker with man for achieving the good of humanity.—A. M. Sanford, 
Journal of Religion, 11(September, 1922), 512-14. (VII, 2.) D. R. 


The Passing of Paternalism in Missions.—Paternalism was necessary in the old 
missionary enterprise. The orientals are now revolting, not so much from Chris- 
tianity and the ideals of Christ, as from the Christian people and their methods. The 
new era in missions: Wise leaders are advocating larger measures of native initiative. 
This means a radical change in the philosophy and administration of missions, but such 
a change is necessary if the good will of eastern peoples and a real Asiatic Christianity 
is secured.—Journal of Religion, I1 (September, 1922), 466-75. (VII, 2.) D.R. 


Social Science and Religion.—Issue is taken with Professor Ellwood’s recent 
book, The Reconstruction of Religion. Social science and religion: Social science at 
present is too descriptive. It does not have a constructive program. Social science 
does not have the technique for religious activity. Its laws are too imperfect for 
authoritative guidance. The need of religion: A more thoroughgoing study of the social 
teachings of Jesus is needed if we are to have a triumphant social religion. Religion 
needs something that will motivate it, a creative consciousness that will convincingly 
pass judgment on the sins of the present order.—Harry F. Ward, Journal of Religion, 
VI (September, 1922), 476-89. (VII, 2.) D. R. 


Control of Propaganda as a Psychological Problem.—Propaganda has in late 
years become a serious problem in social psychology. It involves the deliberate 
development by the agent of a sentiment on the part of a group of people, then the 
precipitation of their action through mere suggestion. It seems not completely pos- 
sible . . . . of control in terms of the truth or falsity of statements made in various 
propaganda, nor in terms of the social value of the actions aimed at; but in terms of 
the emotional elements involved more adequate publicity methods would go far 
toward being effective—E. K. Strong, Jr., Science Monthly, XIV (1922), 234-52. 
(Abstract from Psychological Bulletin, XTX |September, 1922], 488, J. F. D.) (VIL, 3.) 


Three-Fold State.— Functions of the state: The functions of the state correspond 
to the three processes of society—the political, cultural and economic. It is important 
that the spiritual and industrial sides of social life should be released from domination 
of the political state, and enabled to develop freely in accordance with their essential 
needs. Legislative correlation: If the upper houses of bi-cameral legislative assemblies 
were turned into advisory bodies of experts chosen from these three processes, this 
desired release might be in part effected—J. S. Mackenzie, Hibbert Journal, XX 
(April, 1922), 472-86. (VII, 3.) H. W. Z. 


The World as a Group Concept.—The world is slowly approaching to a planetary 
group concept. Before a league of nations can function the majority of people must 
think in world terms. Cultural barriers break down faster than racial barriers. The 
world as a social group: (1) The world is fast becoming psychically one. (2) The indi- 
vidual’s ethical sense of responsibility is expanding. (3) The world as a group is becom- 
ing democratic with the idea of service. (4) There is a movement toward strong 
world political structure. (5) The world as a unit is becoming increasingly spiritual.— 
Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (September-October, 1922), 
31-38. (VIL, 3.) D. R. 


A Socialized Interpretation of the Russian Revolution.—In 1912 the population, 
representing over one hundred races and many languages, was composed of ninety- 
seven per cent peasants and seven per cent rulers. The peasants only were bound to 
the soil. Differences in mores, religion, and standards of living, education, etc., were 
very great between these two classes and there was little understanding or sympathy 
between them. IJmfluence of the Revolution: The extreme bitterness of the peasant 
class because of their poverty influenced them to accept the Marxian theory. If the 
Bolshevik government will keep the lines of inter-communication and response be- 
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tween the Communist party and the people open they may retain power and the 
future will be one of evolution rather than revolution.—Jerome Davis, Political Science 
Quarterly, XXXVII (June, 1922), 227-51. (VII, 4.) B. R. 


Die grosse Menge und das Volk.—The “‘masses”’ (die grosse Menge) is an expres- 
sion which corresponds to two different ideas, toa mere chance aggregation of persons, 
and also to an aggregation of persons that somehow belongs together, has a kind of 
unity. The social will: In the second sense of the term, the problem of the social 
will is involved, How is social will possible? Le Bon has dealt with crowd psychology 
and declared the intellectual inferiority but moral indifference of the crowd, but there 
are other kinds of groups of persons than the “crowd” of Le Bon. One can distinguish 
groups according to the occasion of their coming together, whether by chance or by 
some species of community of purpose, and also according to the presence or absence 
of order. The “‘Menge”’ is an expression which may also apply to groups which are 
not in physical contact, the culture group, the race, the nation. Groups may be differ- 
entiated according to the purposes which call them together, economic, political, 
spiritual. The market is the type of economic grouping; more highly evolved forms are 
associations of workers. The panic is an interesting example of the dissolution of 
common will in an economic group. Political groups are created for purposes of 
defense or attack upon common enemies. Religious groups: The third type of group, 
having spiritual purposes, is likely to develop in connection with some other form of 
group. Three principles hold true of all aggregations of persons in large groups: (1) 
passionate moods spread rapidly; (2) the behavior of the group tends to center strongly 
about the average capacity of its members; (3) every activity becomes mechanically 
and physically easier with the increase in numbers. Control in the group: Groups may 
be further classified according to the variations in the manner by which control is 
achieved.—Ferdinand Ténnies, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLIV, (1920), 317-45, 4.) 


Grundsitzliches zum Soziallohn.—Should employees receive wages on the bases 
of their productive power or on the bases of their needs and the needs of their families ? 
To calculate wages on the bases of the “cost of living” would incur a great expense on 
the part of the entrepreneur and make it difficult to figure the cost of production, 
especially when laboring people drift from one industry to another. On the other hand, 
there would be a tendency to employ the single men and those with small families; 
and those with large families would be the first to be unemployed. Social reform: 
Even though it would be difficult to establish a system of wages based on the needs 
of the employees as well as on their productive ability, yet, when we think of the 
increased army of dependents created by the war, the fact that the total income of 
all industries put together is not high enough to pay all workers’ (married and unmar- 
ried) wages based on the needs of a family, which means that the men with families 
receive inadequate income, and that the state aid is impossible under present condi- 
tions in Germany, a system of social wages to meet the present needs is imperative.— 
Friedrich Paffrath, Kélner Vierteljh. f. Sozialwiss., I (Heft 4, 1922), 43-57. (VIL, 4-) 


Zur Theorie der Revolution.—Revolutions do not occur suddenly but are the 
outgrowth of conditions which are considered unsatisfactory by the masses. To under- 
stand revolutions one must study the previous history in which the revolution is 
rooted. The revolutionary spirit is optimistic in that the hope is for the replacement 
of the existing government by a better type of government but quite often the existing 
government is displaced by an unsteady power. Ofttimes the old autocracy is dis- 
placed by a new autocracy. Revolutions and crowd psychology: Revolutionary behavior 
is not only characterized by irrationality but by mob activity, which is wrongly 
explained by crowd psychology. Revolution and leadership: Revolutions have far- 
reaching after-effects and subsequent periods are marked by deterioration and insta- 
bility. There is a general resentment against leaders and one leader follows another 
in rapid succession.—Alfred Vierkandt, Schmollers Jahrbuch, 46 (Heft 2, 1922), 19-42. 
(VII, 4.) M. H. N. 
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Vill. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Illegitimate Mother as a Delinquency Problem.—Types of unmarried mothers 
include (a) the mentally subnormal; (6) the young, unprotected girl; (c) the more 
mature woman of good character led by false promises or weakly following instinct; 
(d) the really delinquent. Preventive social measures include proper care of the 
mentally subnormal; education in sex hygiene; safeguarding recreation; providing 
wholesome activities; re-education accompanied by the necessary restraint. Each 
case represents a variety of conditions and must be dealt with individually. Age: 
Unmarried mothers for the most part are young; one-sixth of a group studied were 
under 18. Mentality: Inferior mentality and psychopathic traits are important 
as predisposing factors. The need is urgent for protecting young girls mentally 
below normal. Previous character: Illegitimate maternity in at least half the cases 
reported on had followed other delinquencies. Occupational status: A large propor- 
tion of unmarried mothers have been gainfully employed before the child’s birth, for 
the most part in the less skilled occupations. Broken homes: Abnormal home condi- 
tions, ee low standards of family life are probably the most fundamental of the 
underlying cause of illegitimate maternity. Children born out of wedlock represent a 
disadvantaged group more likely than the average to suffer from bad heredity, unstable 
character, and harmful environment.—E. O. Lundberg, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 204-8. (VIII, 1.) 


Eugenic Aspects of HealthHealth means an abundance or at least a fair amount 
of vitality. It has been one of the principal factors in human progress. Eugenics 
means the improvement of a species by the mating of the best. This means little 
improvement of the specimens are generally of poor vitality, and healthy human beings 
are rare, as the draft records and other findings prove. Improvement of the race 
must come through eugenics based on greater vitality. The leaders of men have 
been healthy. Education must be modified so as to make health the central feature. 
In this way only will it be possible to reduce crime, increase vitality, and raise the 
ratio of men of talent and genius.—R. M. Binder, Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, XVI (1921), 166-75. (VIII, 2.) 


A Study of Social Conditions in Peking, China.— Poverty: Poverty cases are 
handled in Peking by the police. There are two classes of poor: (1) those who have 
barely enough to live on, and (2) the very poor who have nothing. Prostitution: 
Prostitution is the social evil of China because of low regard for women, and poor 
marriage laws and customs.—Ralph F. Burnight, Journal of Applied Sociology, VUI 
(September-October, 1922), 23-30. (VIII, 1.) D. R. 


The Chicago Juvenile Court.—The Chicago Juvenile Court was organized under 
the Juvenile Court Act of 1899 which provides for separate hearing of juvenile cases in 
a court of chancery; detention of children apart from adult offenders; probation sys- 
tem. The court has exclusive jurisdiction over cases of juvenile y A screen and 
dependency and mothers’ pension cases; and as a branch of the circuit court over 
cases of truancy, feeble-mindedness, adoptions, illegitimacy, and bastardy. Method 
of handling cases of delinquency and dependency: The policy of the court is to investi- 
gate each case for underlying causes, a process which, whenever possible, precedes 
bringing the case to court and often facilitates settlement out of court. Physical and 
mental examinations, informal hearings, continuations, and a probation system make 
it possible to substitute adjustment of the child and his environment for formal punish- 
ment. Effort is made to protect the child from a court record, from the moral effect 
of trial and contact with other delinquents, and from publicity, particularly in the case 
of girl delinquents. The work is hindered by inadequate court and detention home 
facilities and by lack of co-ordination in certain administrative phases.—Helen Rankin 
Jeter, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau Publication No. 104, pp. 119. 
(VIII, 1.) R. S. 


Zur Begriffstimmung der Sozialpolitik und der Wohlfahrtspfiege.—Social politics 
arose in England during the time of the industrial revolution when machinery and 
unhealthy factories took the place of hand labor which resulted in unemployment, 
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poverty, and much sickness. The government and organizations provided some 
protection for needy classes. Social programs: The programs of protection and 
charities have been increasingly extended and the various needs of all classes have 
been met more adequately.—Lore Spindler, Kélner Vierteljh. f. Sozialwiss. I (Heft 4, 
1922), 58-68. (VIII, 1, 3.) M. H. N. 


The Population Problem.—Statistics covering production and consumption for 
the past century bear out Malthus’ proposition. Population has increased two and 
one-half times. Consumption has increased many times faster for all staple commodi- 
ties. Plainly there are physical limits to the increase in production. A decreasing 
standard of consumption is inevitable-—R. Pearl, Geographic Review, XII (October, 
1922), 636-45. (VIII, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Eugenics as a Social Philosophy.— Negative eugenics: Negative eugenics would 
keep the mentally unfit and the socially undesirable from reproducing. This would 
be done by segregation or physical operation. Positive eugenics: Positive eugenics 
proposes to increase the birth-rate of the more physically and socially fit. Such a 
program would have to be carried on by education. Evaluation: The eugenists 
place gradation of the fit and unfit on an economic and educational standard, but to 
gain this standard in our present life there must be a small birth-rate. There must 
be more equal competition for the eugenic standard to work.—Clarence Marsh Case, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (September-October, 1922), 1-12. (VIII, 2.) 

D.R 


Some Causes of the Increase of Population in the Eighteenth Century as Illustrated 
by London.—The statistics of death- and birth-rate of London during the eighteenth 
century are inaccurate. In some periods the death-rate was higher than the birth- 
rate, but there developed a conscious effort to check the mortality rate. Reasons for 
decreasing mortality: (1) Better medical attention; (2) establishment of dispensaries 
and lie-in hospitals for mothers; (3) improved medical science; (4) the improvement of 
mid-wifery; (5) better care of the infants of the poor; (6) working people became more 
moral and sober and cleaner in their personal habits; (7) substitution of cotton for 
woolen clothing for the women; (8) more knowledge of domestic concern and general 
management of children.—George M. Darthy, Economic Journal, XXII (September, 
1922), 325-52. (VIII, 3.) D. R. 


A Study of Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency.—On an average 
of four hundred eighty-five out of every five hundred criminal cases must be disposed 
of by other means than trial because of the heavy docket. This results in a process of 
“trading” between the district attorney and the defendant’s counsel whereby the 
district attorney has to barter a part, or the whole, of a well merited sentence imposed 
by the lower court. Probation system: Probation is of the “inside” and “outside” 
type; the first cases agree to spend a definite time in an institution, the latter are visited 
by a probation officer at least once a month.—Geo. E. Worthington and Ruth Topping, 
Journal of Social Hygiene, VIII (April, 1922), 191-247. (VIII, s.) B. R. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Historical Method in the Analysis of Social Phenomena.—The historical 
method varies in meaning according to the different problems of the various sciences. 
One meaning has great vitality where the problem is to differentiate and ascertain the 
cultural and the psychological factors present in all social phenomena. The first step 
is to determine the cultural factor which is done by the historical method. Only after 
the cultural factor is known can the psychological factor be understood. The inade- 
quate exposition of the cultural factor is the great weakness of social evolution, biologi- 
cal po and climatic and psychological explanations. Culture and psychology: 
The relationship between culture and psychology is quite complex; and although 
determining the psychological factor is the last rather than the first step, nevertheless 
a knowledge of psychology is of great importance and may indeed help in tracing the 
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history. In modern social problems the historical method is as important as in ethnol- 
ogy, although in the former field it tends to become highly statistical and analytical. 
—W. F. Ogburn, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XV1 (1921), 70-83. 
(IX, 1.) 


The Relation of Class Divisions to Social Conduct.—Are the types of mind associ- 
ated with given institutions their cause or their effect? Cause and effect in human 
social behavior are so confused that only a strict method will enable us to disentangle 
them. The postulation of such instinctive tendencies as gregariousness are examples 
of a lack of such method. We need to get away from complex societies to a form of 
social behavior that may be taken asa standard. The social organization of the hunt- 
ing societies offers such a standard. Our task is to seek where the first deviation took 
place and work out its psychological history.—W. J. Perry, Hibbert Journal, XX 
(April, 1922), 507-23. (LX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Mental Age of Adults.—Abbreviated army test rated average adult two 
years lower than expected. Terman argues (1) army no fair representative of the adult 
population, (2) abbreviated test more difficult, and severely graded. But analysis of 
exempted groups affords no basis for presumption of superiority; tests abbreviated 
to minimize experience of subject and personal equation of tester; school children have 
rated consistently as high as army on same test.—E. A. Lincoln, Journal of Educational 
Research, V1 (September, 1922), 133-45. (LX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Scales for Grading Social Conditions.—Scales for judging sociological data are 
new attempts at making standards for social diagnosis. They are in many ways anal- 
ogous to educational and psychological tests. With proper data social situations 
can be described, graded and evaluated. Method: A number of raters descriptive of 
investigated individual’s character are obtained. These may vary from a few to many 
according to the nature of the case. These raters are then graded by standard score 
sheet which provides a uniform method for evaluating the social conditions.—Willis W. 
Clark, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (September-October, 1922), 13-18. (LX, 2, 4.) 

D. R. 


A Social Analysis of a Group of Psychoneurotic Ex-Service Men.—A group of 
ninety-four was studied, their clinical pictures strikingly similar—in good physical 
condition, but highly nervous, depressed, unsociable, discouraged, lacking in initiative. 
An analysis of case histories—including all relevant facts of pre-war environment, 
military experience and post-war activities—forces the following conclusions: (1) 
that defective mentality, syphilitic infection, alcoholism, and constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority may be eliminated as causes; (2) that no sufficient cause can be found 
in their social or military experiences; (3) that the etiological factor must be some 
temperamental thing, some peculiar type of reaction or organization of the nervous 
system.—G. Massonneau, Mental Hygiene, VI (July, 1922), 575-01. (IX, 3.) 

H. W. Z,. 


Next Step in the Organization in Municipal Research.—Despite the fact that 
there are many organizations and activities in municipal research, there are lots of 
gaps in municipal research of a scientific character. Suggested plan of research: (1) 
Urgent necessity of a series of digests and reviews; (2) continued study of the many 
new experiments in municipal government; (3) a closer and more systematic study of 
municipal statistics to fill in gaps of information; (4) a better co-ordination of scattered 
studies in municipal phenomena; (5) a development of fundamental municipal research 
with understanding of urban political process, itself a part of the larger social and 
political process.—Charles E. Merriam, Nationai Municipal Review, XI (September, 
1922), 274-81. (IX, 3.) D. R. 


Personality in the Mental-Defective.— Aspects of personality: Personality should 
be observed as to (a) intellectual characteristics, (b) sense of responsibility, (c) industrial 
efficiency, (¢d) output of nervous energy, (e) habitual reactions to inferiority, (/) so- 
ciability, (g) conduct and behavior, () mood, (i) reactions related to moods, (j) special 
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aptitudes and interests, (k) unique and pathological traits. Evaluation of personality in 

mental-defective: Study of defectives under these categories reveals the sphere in which 

the personality defect lies, and serves as basis for constructive efforts calculated to 

re-enforce character.—H. W. Potter, Mental Hygiene, VI (July, 1922), 487-97. (IX, 4.) 
H. W. Z. 


What Is Personal Research?—Personal research is the study, by scientific methods, 
of man in relation to the trades, arts, and professions. It is concerned with the human 
as contrasted with the mechanical factors in agriculture, industry, commerce, govern- 
ment, education, and other occupational spheres. Personal research assumes that 
the industrial system should exist solely for the benefit of mankind. It seeks to supply 
the basis for a satisfactory answer to the question, Should the industrial system be 
adapted to human needs or should the individual be shaped to meet the demands of 
the industrial system? This involves the study of physical, mental, and spiritual 
qualities of the human being.—R. M. Yerkes, Journal of Personal Research, I vane, 
1922), 56-63. (IX, 4.) H. W. 


Temperament in Harmonious Human Relationships.—Seventy-five men, working 
together four hours daily, were chosen for the experiment. They were given the 
Carnegie “‘ will-temperament tests” and classified as mobile, deliberate and non-specific. 
At the end of a year a straw vote as to what men each man preferred to work with 
revealed: (1) that the mobile type is most popular, (2) that mobiles prefer to work 
with mobiles, while (3) deliberates and non-specifics are about evenly divided in their 
preferences.—M. J. Ream, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVII 1, ow 
June, 1922), 58-61. (IX, 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Differential Action upon the Sexes of Forces Which Tend to Segregate the 
Feebleminded.—The study covers over two thousand cases of defective mentality. 
It aims to throw light on the frequency of extreme intelligence deviations, as related 
to sex; to pass upon the validity of a census of segregated cases as measuring sex 
differences in mental variability; and to show the differential effect of segregation 
upon the sexes. The conclusions are: there are seemingly more feebleminded girls 
than boys among school children; the census of segregated cases does not prove greater 
male deviation, but indicates keener social competition among males; among those 
segregated, the girls are fewer in number, have escaped segregation longer, but are more 
stupid.—L. S. Hollingworth, Journal of ‘Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVII Ss a 
June, 1922), 35-57. (IX, 4.) H. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Development of Historical Sociology.—Down to the opening of the twentieth 
century historical sociology received more attention from writers than any other 
— of the subject. In the last generation, however, interest in the history of society 

as greatly declined, and historical sociology has been eclipsed by psychological, 
biological, and statistical sociology, and, above all, by practical or pl ed sociology. 
This failure to maintain interest in historical sociology during the last twenty years 
has been particularly disastrous, for it was during this period that critical anthropology 
and social history were placing at the disposal of the sociologists, for the first time, 
a sound method and a reliable technique for exploring social origins and reconstructing 
the history of society. Influence of Darwinism upon sociology: There were many 
forces operating to create historical sociology from the days of the Greeks to our own, 
but the most effective influence was the development of the Darwinian hypothesis. 
While there were many grotesque results of the attempt directly to apply the Darwinian 
formulas of biological evolution to social processes, yet the evolutionary stimulus was 
what created historical sociology in its modern form. “Social Darwinism” and the 
assumption of universality and uniformity in the evolution of social institutions and 
cultural traits were the chief errors of interpretation introduced into historical sociology 
as a result of Darwinism. Perhaps the most important phase of the development of 
historical sociology has been the progress in the method of i investigation and synthesis. 
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Either the intuitive method or a priori deduction prevailed down to the Darwinian 
era, with but rare exceptions. The first important group of historical sociologists 
followed the extreme comparative method of such anthropologists and ethnologists 
as Tylor, Morgan, Frazer, Letourneau, and Post. Perhaps the most flagrant and 
influential offender was Herbert Spencer. This school sorted out facts to suit their 
particular theory of social or cultural development, but disguised this unscientific 
procedure by bringing forward a seemingly convincing mass of concrete data and 
compiling a paralyzing bibliography. Reaction against the extreme comparative method: 
Durkheim rejected im toto the comparative method, but his substitute was even more 
doubtful in its procedure and results. He risked all upon the study of a single institu- 
tion in one area from data of a highly unreliable nature. Hobhouse clearly revealed 
the defects of the older comparative method, and attempted to introduce the method 
of statistical correlation and the theory of cultural adhesion, anticipated over thirty 
years ago by Tylor. But his results were largely invalidated, due to the defects in 
his original plan of classification and the selection of units and data for study. Value 
to sociology of the historico-analytical method: The historico-analytical method, 
introduced by Boas and his disciples, has at last given us a sound method for investigat- 
ing social and cultural development, but it has been little followed by anthropologists, 
and scarcely at all by historical sociologists. In spite of the defective method which 
has thus far prevailed in historical sociology, certain valuable work has been done in 
sketching out the broad stages of social evolution, in tracing the development of the 
state, and in making important preliminary and tentative studies of special social 
institutions. Historical sociology needs to be revived on the basis of the sounder 
contemporary methods, and earnestly cultivated, for, without a knowledge of the 
social past, we cannot understand the social present or plan intelligently the social 
future—Harry E. Barnes, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVI 


(1921), 17-49. (X, 1.) 


L’orientation actuelle de la sociologie en France.—Recent sociological thought 
in France has a tendency to be superficial. Works of pure sociology are rare and little 
read. Most universities lack chairs of social science. The philosophy of solidarity 
is accepted uncritically by many. Positivism, as a school of thought, is no longer of 
importance. Schools of thought: There exist two chief schools of thought to-day, one 
consisting of the followers of Durkheim, such as Fauconnet, Bouglé, Mauss, Hubert, 
Halbwachs, and Simiand; the other, of sociologists such as Richard and Parodi who 
oppose Durkheim in his explanation that all individual characteristics are a product 
of society.—G. L. Duprat, Rev. Internat. de Sociol., XXX (July-August, 1922), 337- 

M. S. E. 


55- (X, 1.) 


Gesellschaft und Staat.—1. A society is an organized unification of a number of 
human persons; the qualities of duration and imitation, suggested by Spencer and 
Tarde, are not necessary to the definition of the concept. There exist different kinds 
of societies, two of which are (a) the society which exists automatically (stillschweigend), 
and the organization of which consists of the customs, mores, and views of its members; 
(b) societies which are unifications of persons for the carrying out of definite purposes. 
2. The nature of states: The state is an organization of persons dwelling in contiguity 
to one another which comes into being through the emergence of a temporarily pre- 
potent will from the conflict of purposes of classes and factions. There is a tendency 
to the evolution of a state which shall be an organization of persons who unite them- 
selves of their own will. 3. The social character of states: The state, being an organized 
unification of persons, is also a society. It is an organization characterized by force 
or power, however; hence we must recognize besides the two classes of societies named. 
above a third, the political society. The political society tends to develop into a 
true purposeful unification of all individuals.—Dr. Eleutheros, Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatswiss., LXXVI (1921), 169-78. (X, 2.) F. N. H. 


Individuum und Gemeinschaft—(A review of Thoedor Litt’s volume by the 
foregoing title, published in Leipzig in 1919.)—Dr. Litt in his new volume attempts 
an analysis of the ethical and sociological principles of interaction. Interaction: This 
is the most fundamental fact of the social process. It conditions social life as the 
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creator of a dividend harmony (Zwiespaltigen Eintrichtigkeit). The writer attacks 
effectively the organic fallacy of previous sociologists—Justus Hashagen, Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, XX XXI (December, 1920), 762-3. (X, 2.) F. N. H. 


Zur Kritik sozialer Grundprinzipien.—-The conceptions individualism and socialism 
have long stood in antithesis to each other in systems of social theory. The system of 
Dietzel, which represents the concepts “‘sozialprinzip” and “individualprinzip” as 
irreconcilable, and equally tenable, is shown to be unsound. A deeper analysis of 
individualism and socialism is possible, which shows society to be a reality which 
exists of itself, but is formed of individuals; it cannot be established nor denied by 
individual volition. The individual is a reality, sui generis, but one always found in 
social relationships, and conditioned by them, but never reducible to purely social 
determinism.—Goetz Briefs, Archiv f. Sozw. u. Sozpol., XLIX (March, 1922), 1-53. 
(X, 2.) F. N. H. 


A Review of Some Present Tendencies in Social Psychology.—ZJnstinct theories: 
There is a wide variety in conceptions of instinct, from its definition as a ‘‘mode of 
interest,” a “‘mode of behavior,” or both, to such vagaries as Freud’s “libido” and 
Trotter’s “herd.”” Moreover, it is questioned whether the instinct is more than a 
hypothesis; and whether, as a hypothesis, it has not obscured the necessity of further 
analysis. The group mind: Recent definitions of the group mind are almost without 
exception nominalistic. But they vary from Giddings’ behavioristic conception of 
the group mind as “like response to like stimulus,” to Martin’s psychoanalytic explana- 
tion in terms of unconscious “complexes” or “‘fixations.”—Z. Schaupp, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVII (April-June, 1922), 93-103. (X, 2.) - 

H. W. Z. 


How Is a Science of Social Psychology Possible?—To make social psychology a 
science we must abjure two conceptions: first, that we are dealing with causes in the 
sense that social phenomena can have inevitable conditions; and second, that these 
causes are resident in the structural and functional make-up of the individual, namely, 
that all complex social phenomena are merely the unfolding and fulfilment of man’s 
inborn impulses and needs. To be a science social psychology must become a study 
of responses to institutional stimuli, and the origin and development of such phenomena 
must be investigated as the operation of mutual interchanges and their correlated 
stimuli—J. R. Kantor, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVM (April- 
June, 1922), 62-78. (X, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Field of Educational Sociology.—Since education is primarily to prepare the 
individual for efficient usefulness to himself and to his social group, it is intimately 
bound up with the science of group behavior. Thus education must look to Sociology 
for its principles. Education and social progress: Since education directs the individ- 
ual’s cours. in the social order it must be guided by the science which has an accurate 
knowledge of social control if its direction leads to progress. Melvin Vincent, Journal 
of Applied Sociology, VI (June, 1922), 26-30. (X, 2.) B. R. 


Ethics and the Economic Interpretation.—Although both sciences dea! with the 
problem of value, economics, as a pure science, has given too little attention to the 
separation of constants from variables with which economic science deals. If human 
wants are thought of as data in the ultimate sense for scientific purposes it will appear 
that there is no place for ethical theory in the sense in which ethicists have conceived 
the subject; for its place will be taken by economics.—Frank H. Knight, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XXXVI (May, 1922), 454-81. (X, 2.) B. R. 


Les postulats nécessaires d’une politique de laisser-faire.—It is not necessary 
for an advocate of laissez-faire to believe that it will bring perfect social adjustment, 
but merely that in many cases socially injurious acts do less harm than government 
regulation of them.—T. N. Carver, Scientia, XVI (June, 1922), 444-52. x . 
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Wirtschaftslehre oder Sozialwissenschaft?—There has been a tendency to deny 
the right of economics to exist as a separate science. It can in fact be shown to have 
such separate existence since there exists a separate realm of fact with which it deals— 
the realm of economy (Wirtschaft). Economy is a fact given in the human activity 
of economizing, which has to do with the satisfaction of human needs in the face of a 
given scarcity of the means of satisfying those needs. Economy is concerned with 
the equilibration of this scarcity—Arthur Wolfgang Cohn, Archiv. f. Sozw. u. Sozp., 
XLIX (March, 1922,) 170-97. (X, 2.) F. N. H. 


Four Phases of Anthropological Thought.—The evolutionary school: Postulates 
of the evolutionary school include the theories of the psychic unity of mankind, of the 
general similarity of physical environmental conditions, and of parallelism in historical 
development. The method of evolutionists, as Spencer, Jevons, Westermarck, and 
Letourneau, was comparative. Survivals were used as proof of evolution, interest 
was directed to origins and first origins, and diffusion was treated slightingly. LIllustra- 
tions of the evolutionary theory were found in economics, social organization, art, 
and religion. The diffusionists: While Bastian and Ratzel recognize the facts of 
diffusion, Graebner stands out as the first real diffusionist with his rejection of evolution 
and his interpretation of the spread of culture as a unit through diffusion. W. H. R. 
Rivers differs from Graebner by his emphasis upon psychological explanations, by 
his interest in the mechanisms of diffusion, and in his combination of evolution with 
diffusion. Both Rivers and Graebner, however, use diffusion as a general principle 
of interpretation, disregarding proof or even historical probability. Critical ethnology: 
The positive contributions of the critical school were in its historical approach and 
in its psychological standpoint. Its concept of culture area combines p= a and 


psychological features in relation to independent development and diffusion. Recent 
tendencies and future outlook: The limitations of the critical school lies in its absence 
of synthesis, its neglect of the hypothetical approach, its oversight of the develop- 
mental aspect, and its lack of contact with other sciences. Recent tendencies in 
interpretation are those of neo-evolutionism, of rehabilitation of the comparative 
method, of convergence versus parallelism, and of a new type of origins. Such 


contributions of psychoanalysis as racial unconscious, recapitulation theory, etc., 
must be rejected, but Freud’s interpretations of magic taboo, incest, etc., are theoreti- 
cally acceptable.—Alex. A. Goldenweiser, Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, XVI (1921), 50-69. (X, 3.) 


The Sociological Point of View.—A multitude of special researches must be the 
means of advancing sociology. They must be guided by the sociological point of view. 
That point of view may itself prove the greatest contribution of sociology to the 
interpretation of life. It includes the realization that while all values exist in individual 
experience yet distinctively human life derives its content from society, that biological 
evolution alone, even at its highest, would leave man a naked and dumb brute. Social 
evolution: The superstructure built upon the foundation supplied by biological 
evolution is (a) a set of acquired biological complexes constituting a “second nature”; 
(b) the conscious opinions, sentiments, and conduct of individuals thus equipped; 
(c) the material wealth and artificial groupings of persons which such activities produce. 
All values inhere in these conscious activities (designated (b)), and these activities are 
what sociology seeks to explain and so far as possible to control. They are indefinitely 
modifiable. They show three stages of evolution: that of “instinct,” that of 
“custom,” and that of “rational acceptance.” The third is now dawning. Social 
structure and social function: It is error to regard institutions as social structure. 
They are ways of doing things. Doing is function, the groups that do are structure. 
Doing, activity (mental more than muscular), is the social process, in the most impor- 
tant meaning of that phrase. Even in a static society that which remains static is 
the “ways of doing.” The social reality is human life, and the word society “ virtually 
a verbal noun.” Social causation: This point of view includes also an analytic idea 
of social causation, applicable to all divisions of social life and including natural 
physical, artificial physical, biological, and social causes. ‘“ Association” is a causal 
relation between the activities of different individuals. The sociological point of view 
excludes particularism, explains and so dissolves biases and bigotries, recognizes 
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weal and woe as facts to be explained and the problems of ethics as problems not of 
speculation but of objective knowledge and practical control.—E. C. Hayes, Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 1-16. (X, 3.) 


Some Problems of Progress.—Progress, as continuous advance toward an ideal 
yet definite end, is the controlling idea of western civilization. Yet it is a fact only 
in science. In politics, in social and industrial relations, adherence to tradition, 
immersion in practical interests and the lack of disinterested and critical investigation 
hold it back—H. M. Dadourian, Science Monthly, XV (October, 1922), 348-so. 
(X, 3.) H. W. Z. 


The Political and Social Philosophy of Auguste Comte (concluded).—Comte’s 
main political doctrines are: (1) the sociological view of the state as but one factor in 
the social complex; (2) the organic theory of the state; (3) the view that the state 
arose out of social necessity, and that the limits of its activity are only to be deter- 
mined by that necessity; (4) recognition of extra-legal methods of control; (5) recogni- 
tion of the necessity for conforming measures for social amelioration to the fundamental 
characteristics of human nature and the principals of sociology; (6) a synthetic view 
of the historic process through which the state arose—H. E. Barnes, Open Court, 
XXXVI (August, 1922), 496-512. (X, 3.) H. W. Z. 


Ueber Freiheit. Bruchstiicke aus dem Nachlass von Georg Simmel.—One 
cannot be free in a positive and absolute sense; for one has to be free from something 
or to something. In that sense freedom is objective. The difference between freedom 
and necessity is that freedom implies choice while necessity does not. The freedom 
of man means that he is free from and independent of natural law. Natural law con- 
cerns only a part of man’s totality—Otto Baensch, Logos, 11 (Heft 1, 1922), 1-30. 

M. H. N. 


(X, 3.) 


Die Gruppe als Ideentriger.—The social world is always full of countless spiritual 
powers and realities which we may briefly call ideas. Back of social, political, and 
artistic movements are the ideas which have become crystallized in the movements 
themselves. The individual originates and proclaims an idea, the group carries and 
develops the idea. Theories of group ideas: (1) The group idea is a sort of super- 
idea which is over and above the individual; (2) the group idea is simply the sum of 
individual ideas. The idea does not transcend the individual but is worked out in 
and through the individual; and through a process of fusion and blending of the 
individual ideas a collective idea is formed.—Dr. S. Kracauer, Archiv. f. Sozialwiss. 
u. Sozialpol., 49 (Heft 3, 1922), 594-622. (X, 3.) M. H. N. 


Das Geltungsproblem des sozialen Werturteils——FEssential and universal sacial 
evaluations (Werturteils) are possible; but only in so far as they have to do with 
social form in general. On the contrary, only relative judgments concerning the 
authority of a social endeavor as to content are possible. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that these judgments are subjective. So far as the empirically conditioned 
norms are worked out scientifically and free from bias, they are relatively objective 
and in general valid. More than an approximate agreement concerning the empirical 
universality of judgments cannot be reached by induction. Absolute criteria cannot 
be attained by the method of empirical research.—Herbert Schack, Jahrb. f. Nail. 
Ock. u. Statistik, 119 Band, III Folge, 64 (July, 1922), 1-24. (X, 3.) M. H. N. 


The Law of Progress.—The idea of progress is as old as thought. In the eight- 
eenth century it became known as the “law of history,” and in the nineteenth century 
as “universal evolution.” It pervades the thought of today. But upon analysis it 
fades; it defies formulation; it is resolved into an ideal.—F. W. Fitzpatric, Open Court, 
XXXVI (August, 1922), 472-80. (X, 3.) H. W. Z. 


The Relation of Ethics to Social Science.—Description of norms: Absolutistic 
ethics gives way to an ethics that emphasizes the volitional nature of values. But 
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In describing their history and 
Realization of norms: social science may 
norms as submitted.—O. F. Bouke, International Journal of 
(X, 5.) H. W. Z. 


Has Sociology a Contribution to the Equipment of the Social Worker?—Results 
are reported from a questionnaire sent to 463 representative social workers of which 
133 replies proved enumerable. While the data are not conclusive the replies corrobo- 
rate the following conclusions: (1) That training is increasing and is increasingly 
expected; (2) that undergraduate sociology is not markedly vocational but is decidedly 

revocational; (3) that without applied sociology the other branches of sociology 
oan less professional value; (4) that teachers of sociology have quite as much to learn 
from social workers as vice versa; (5) that the professional school is needed to bridge 
the gap; (6) that job-analysis of social work is desirable; (7) that several other sub- 
jects are equally valuable, at least for certain kinds of social work; (8) that no under- 
graduate curriculum should be considered as true professional training; (9) that 
sociology has other values besides background for social work: (10) that further similar 
inductive study and discussion is worth while-—Thomas D. Eliot, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XVI (1921), 231-37. (X, 6.) 


willing is social. Ethical norms are social valuations. 
réle the ethicist becomes a social scientist. 
help to realize moral 
Ethics, XX XIII (October, 1922), 66-84. 
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